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JOHN  ADAMS  LIVED 
25  YEARS  AFTER  HE 
QUIT  WHITE  HOUSE 


<  The  fcdeath  of  Woodrow  Wilaon 
•after  being  out  of  office  less  thai 
three  y£ars  recalls  the  fact  that'jonw 
President  lived  more  than  twenty'^flvel 
-years  after  bidding  good-by  tp  ^.the> 
White  House.  That  was  John  Adorns, 
who  liv^d  four  months  longer  than  a' 
quarter  pf  a  century  after  his  term'j 
expired. v,  Six  Presidents  died  in  office.  ] 
They  wigre  William  Henry  Harrison,* 
who  wajif  President  only  one  month; 
Zachary  Taylbr,  who  was  President  a 
little  over  a  yiar ;  Warren  G.  Harding, 
who  died  Aug.  2,  1923,  after  serving 
two  yeajs,  four  months  and  twenty- 
nine  days,  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
James  M,  Garfield,  and  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  who  were  assassinated.  • 

Grovef"  Cleveland  lived,  eleven  years, 
three  months,  and  twenty  days  after 
completing  tfis  second  term,  bu,t  as- 
he  was;*  an  ?ex-President  four  years 
before  ftis  second  term  began,  he  is 
entitled^)  fifteen  years,  three  months, 
and  twenty  days. 

Three' former  Presidents  died  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  They  were .  John 
Adams  and '  Thomas  Jefferson;  who] 
passed  away  Independence  day,  1826, 
and  Jaines  Monroe,  who  died  July  4, 
1831.  i 

The  length  of  time  former  Presi- 
I  dents  lived  after  retiring  from  offloe 
j  follows,! 

John  Adams,  25  years,  4  months; 
Martin  Van  Buren,  21  years,  4 
months,  20  days;  Millard  Fillmore, 
21  years,  3  days;  James  Madison,  19 
j  years,  3  months,  24  days;  John  Quincy 

1 Adams,  18  years,  11  months,  19  days; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  17  years,  4  months; 
John  Tyler,  16  years,  10  months,  14 
!  days;  Grover  Cleveland,  15  years,  3 
months,  20  days;  Franklin  Pierce,  12 
years,  7  months,  4  days;  Rutherford 
j  B.  Hayes,  11  years,    10   months,  13 
days;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  9  years,  10 
months,  2  days;  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  8 
years,   4    months,    IS   days;  Andrew 
Jackson,  8  years,  3  months,  4  days; 
Benjamin  Harrison,  8  years,  9  days; 
James  Buchanan,  7  years,  2  months, 
2.8  days;  Andrew  Johnson,  6  years,  4 
months,   27  days;  James  Monroe,  6 
years,  '4  months;  Woodrow  Wilson,  2 
years,  10  months,   30   days;  George 
|  Washington;   2  years,   7  months,  10 
;  days;  Chester  A.  Arthur,  1  year,  8 
;  months,  4  days;  and  James  K.  Polk; 
3  months,  11  days.  ■  ' 

William  Howard  Taf:;  chie/juatice 
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Ebver,  Del.,  August  23.  1929 

[ERICAN  EX-PRESIDENT 
USUALLY  NOT 
ACTIVE 
Comparatively  little  is  known 
to  the  average  reader  of  history 
as  to  the  fate  of  our  Presidents 
after  they  leave  the  White 
House.  The  fact  is  that  most 
of  them  do  not  lead  active  lives 
after  leaving  the  Presidency. 
Among  the  exceptions  are  Chief 
Justice  William  Howard  Taft, 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  who 
served  long  and  honorably  in 
Congress.  Of  course,  President 
Roosevelt  was  active,  too,  after 
laying  down' theorems' of  gov- 
ernment. The  story  of  the 
American  ex-President  is  told  in 
an  interesting  manner  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  National 
Republic  by  Prof.  Willis  F.  Dun- 
bar, of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory of  Kalamazoo  College.  In 
part,  Prof.  Dunbar  says: 

"The  exit  of  Mr.  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  from  the  Presidency  places 
him  in  the  select  group  of 
Americans  who  have  survived 
the  rigors  of  that  office  and  have 
lived  to  tell  the  tale.  The  great 
American  ex-President  is  a  fig- 
ure, which  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected by  historians  and  biogra- 
pers.  This  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  none  of  them 
has  ever  accomplished  much  of 
note  after  his  retirement.  Taft 
is  an  exception.  No  other  ex 
President  has  served  on  the  Sup- 
reme Court,  say  nothing  of  be- 
coming Chief  Justice.  Taft  has 
probably  been  of  greater  ser- 
vice to  his  country  as  Chief  Jus- 
i  tice  than  as  President,  but  his 
is  an  extraordinary  career.  It 
is  a  surprising  fact  that  only 
two  ex-Presidens  have  become 
members  of  Congress:  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  Andrew 
;  Johnson.  The  others  appear  to 
have  completely  severed  their 
active  connection  with  the  fed- 
eral government  on  the  day  that 
they  left  the  Presidency.  None 
has  ever  deigned  to  become  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  of  an- 
other President.  The  non-politi- 
cal life  of  the  ex-Presidents  has 
been  equally  devoid  of  spectacu- 
lar achievements.  Ferhaps  this 
is  the  reason  that  the  biogjra- 


phers  Of  our  Presidents  have 
been  content  to  cover  their  lives 
as  ex-Presidents  in  a  paragraph 
or  two,  as  a  rule.  But  evcvj  at 
that,  one  would  think  that 
Americans  would  know  more 
about  their  ex-Presidents  than 
they  do.  It  is  curious  that  a 
name  which  is  on  every  tongue 
for  four  years  or  more  is  so 
quickly  and  easily  forgotten. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  live 
so  much  in  the  present  and  the 
future  and  so  little  in   the  past. 

"Thirty  men  have  held  the 
high  office  of  President  of  the 
United  Statee.  Hoover  is  fre- 
quently called  the  thirty-first 
President,  but  to  substantiate 
that  result  one  must  coun 
Grover  Cleveland  twice  There 
is  little  reason  for  this,  but  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  it  gen 
erally  done  because  he  is 
the  only  President  to 
have  served  two  non-consecu- 
tive terms.  Of  course,  if  one 
desires  to  be  literal,  he  may  also 
count  'Senator  Atchison,  of 
Kansas,  who  also  maintained 
that  he  was  President  for  a  day 
The  day  in  question  was  Sunday, 
March  4,  1849.  Old,  'Rough  and 
Ready,  Zachary  Taylor,  elected 
President  in  the  preceding  year, 
refused  to  take  his  oath  of  of- 
fice on  Sunday.  Atchison  w*.s 
President  pro-tem  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  laws  of  that  day  made 
him  President  in  case  of  the  dis- 
ability of  the  President  and 
Vice-President.  Of  the  thirty— 
or  thirty-one— or  thirty  two 
Presidents  (as  you  may  prefer) 
v  we  have  had  only  twenty -three 
ex-PresidenbH£ot  counting  the 
insistent  AtcNson).  Three 
Presidents<^Linj/om,  Garfield 
and  McKirfiSy^-havo  been  as- 
sassinated,! and  three  -William 
Henry  Harrison.  Taylor  and 
Harding— have  died  in  office  of 
natural  diseases.  Thomas  Jef- 
fs! won  is  the  only  man  who  ever 
"resigned"  the  Presidency.  He 
did  not  do  so  official) .v  but  he 
went  home  in  disgust  in  tl 
winter  of  1809,  several  wepfcs 
before  his  successor,  Madrson 
v/as  inaugurate," 
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WEEK    BY  WEEK 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  PRESIDENTS 

Compact  b:i  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 


The  presidents  of  the  United  States 
form  a  grand  galaxy  of  potraits.  Each 
have  had  their  slight  differences,  but  on 
basic  principles  they  have  quite  general- 
ly rallied  to  the  support  of  American 
ideals.  We  find  many  of  the  early  Presi- 
dents mentioned  in  Lincoln's  letters  and 
speeches,  and  many  have  penned  tributes 
to  his  memory  and  most  of  this  later  day 
executives  have  visited  his  tomb.  The 
bonds  of  recognition  have  induced  me  to 
make  up  a  200  foot  display  album. 

As  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  get  last  word  in  presidential 
stamps;  presidential  autograph  and  in 
connection  show  probably  the  best  col- 
lection of  still  portraits  of  the  early  exe- 
cutive and  the  faultless  photographs  of 
later  rulers.  Other  items  of  interest  will 
be  worked  into  the  display. 

Any  one  having  a  duplicate  stamp  or 
a  signature  that  will  help  to  complet  the 
list  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  de- 
scription, and  submitting  a  cash  value 
on  exchange  proposition  to  Herbert  W. 
Fay,  custodian  Lincoln  Tomb,  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

For  easy  access  the  display  is  arrang- 
ed alphabetically  and  is  as  follows: 

John  Adams,  steel  portrait,  an  auto- 
graph document.  No  stamps  found. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  steel  portrait, 
two  revenue,  stamps,  autographs,  served 
in  congress  after  retiring  from  the  presi- 
dency. Mentioned  in  Lincoln  correspond- 
ence and  speeches. 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  no  stamps  found. 
No  autograph  secured  as  yet.  Saw 
Arthur  at  the  time  of  his  nomination. 

James  Buchanan,  no  stamps.  An  auto- 
graphed land  patent.  Mention  in  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates. 

Grover  Cleveland,  autographed  photo, 
15  stamps  items,  Scott  4264  wanted.  Saw 
him  in  Chicago  time  of  campaign. 

Calvin  Coolidge,  autographed  photo  to 
my  collection,  cover  from  wreath  sent  to 


Lincoln's  tomb.  Visited  Lincoln  Tomb. 
Was  the  first  President  to  send  a  wreath 
yearly. 

Willard  Fillmore,  mentioned  in  Lin- 
colns  correspondence.  No  stamps  found. 
No  autograph  received. 

James  A.  Garfield,  have  autograph  he 
wrote  me  with  my  pencil  when  he  had 
but  two  delegates  in  convention.  Nomi- 
nated the  next  day.  Have  36  stamps,  of 
the  seven  issued.  Splendid  photographs. 

U.  S.  Grant— Autograph,  hundreds  of 
portraits,  of  stamp  issues,  have  25  items. 
My  father  went  with  Grant  to  the  Mexi- 
can War  and  my  grand-father  died  at 
Vicksburg  under  Grant. 

Warren  G.  Harding,  photo  autograph- 
ed to  my  collection  Nov.  1,  1920,  15 
stamps  of  the  4  issues.  Had  planned  to 
visit  Lincoln's  tomb  on  return  trip  from 
California. 

William  H.  Harrison,  Lincoln  support 
ed  for  president;  splendid  steel.  No  auto- 
graph. Often  mention  in  Lincoln  letters. 

Benjamin  Harrison.  Have  personal 
autographed  letter,  excellent  steel  por- 
trait. 3  issues  of  stamps,  have  9  stamps. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  —  Sent  me  his 
autographed  photo.  Have  14  stamps. 
Visited  Lincoln  tomb.  Served  in  war  un- 
der Lincoln. 

Herbert  Hoover  — Rededicated  Lincoln's 
tomb    1931.    No    stamps    issued.  Have 
autographed  photo,  and  Hoover  cover; 
wrote  for  me — 
Lincoln — 

The  friendship  of  Jonathan; 
The  patience  of  Job. 

Herbert  Hoover. 

Andrew  Jackson — Steel  portrait,  auto- 
graphed land  patent.  5  stamp  issues- 
have  3.  Mentioned  in  Lincoln's  letters 
and  speeches. 

Thomas  Jefferson— No  autograph,  fine 
steel  portrait,  30  stamps,  of  6  issues, 


WEEK    BY  WEEK 


Mentioned  in  Lincoln  letters  and  speech- 
es. 

Andrew  Johnson— Splendid  steel  por- 
trait, no  stamps  found.  No  autograph. 
Visited  Lincoln's  tomb. 

Abraham  Lincoln— Many  autographs, 
80  foot  stamp  collection.  Endless  por- 
traits. 

William  B.  McKinley  —  Autographed 
photo,  16  postage  stamps.  Served  under 
Lincoln.  Visited  the  tomb. 

James  Madison — Superb  steel  portrait, 
No  autograph,  7  different  stamps,  all 
wanted. 

James  Monroe  —  Splendid  steel  por- 
trait, autographed  land  patent,  60  post- 
age stamps.  Mentioned  in  Lincoln  letters 
and  speeches. 

Franklin  Pierce  —  Fine  steel  portrait, 
autograph  card.  No  stamps  found. 

James  K.  Polk— Excellent  steel  por- 
trait. No  stamps.  No  autograph. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — Have  photo  auto- 
graphed to  collection.  Visited  Lincoln's 
tomb.  100  stamps.  Have  500  setting  of 
portrait.  Spoke  in  my  home  town. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  —  Autographed 
picture,  casket  stamps  on  Lincoln's  tomb 
wreath.  No  stamps  issued.  Visited  Lin- 
coln's tomb.  Sends  wreath  annually. 

W.  H.  Taft— Autographed  photo  to  my 
collection,  3  personal  covers  from  White 
House.  12  stamps.  Visited  Lincoln's 
tomb. 

Zachary  Taylor  —  Superb  steel.  Have 
autographed  land  patent  issued  to  Wil- 
liam Munson  of  Black  Hawk  war  fame; 
have  one  of  the  eight  stamps  issued. 
With  Lincoln,  Jefferson  Davis,  camped 
over  night  three  miles  north  of  my  home 
at  DeKalb,  111.,  with  the  army  in  the 
Black  Hawk  campaign. 

John  Tyler — Have  excellent  steel  por- 
tait.  No  autogaph.  No  stamps.  Mentioned 
in  Lincoln  letters  and  speeches. 

Martin  Van  Buren  —  Splendid  steel 
portrait.  No  autograph.  No  stamps. 
Visited  Springfield,  111. 


George  Washington  —  No  autograph. 
Have  40  foot  stamp  collection— and  por- 
traits by  the  thousands.  Lincoln  got  his 
political  inspration  from  Neems'  "Life  of 
Washington." 

Woodrow  Wilson  —  No  autograph. 
Many  pictures.  7  stamps.  Visited  Lin- 
coln's tomb.  Made  a  speech  in  DeKalb  in 
front  of  my  printing  office. 

Any  stamps,  autograph  or  portrait 
collector  who  is  inspired  by  the  above 
plan  can  find  material  for  a  start  at  the 
Kresge  Five  and  Ten  Cent  store.  This 
firm  offers  a  complete  set  of  the  presi- 
dents 5x7  inches,  splendid  half  tone  cuts 
for  10c.  It  is  said  to  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  deserable  historical  item  ever  offer- 
ed to  collectors  young  or  old.  Out  of 
town  collectors  should  get  their  home 
Kresge  manager  to  order  these  boks  and 
keep  them  in  stock.  They  should  not  only 
be  in  the  hands  of  collectors  but  should, 
be  in  every  school  and  public  library. 
Patriotic  societies  should  see  that  all 
local  libraries  are  supplied  with  this  10c 
item. 
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Is  Roosevelt's  Successor 
DOOMED  TO  DIE 
IN  OFFICE? 


FOR  90  years,  every  fourth  man  elected  president  of  the  United 
States  has  died  in  office.  Since  1850  this  fatal  rhythm  never  has 
varied.  The  next  president— the  one  to  be  elected  in  1940  unless 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  seeks  and  wins  a  third  term— will  be  a 
"doomed  fourth"  if  history  repeats  itself.  Is  Roosevelt's  successor 
pre-destined  to  die  before  the  end  of  his  term? 
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Zachary  Taylor 

Millard  Fillmore 
Franklin  Pierce 
James  Buchanan 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Andrew  Johnson 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
James  A.  Garfield 
Chester  A.  Arthur 
Grover  Cleveland 
Benjamin  Harrison 

^  William  McKinley 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
William  Howard  Taft 
Woodrow  Wilson 

^  Warren  G.  Harding 
Calvin  Coolidge 
Herbert  Hoover 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

"►-  ? 


Presidents  named  in  bold  type  (every 
fourth  since  Taylor)  died  in  office. 


The  Fatal  Rule  of  Four  started  with 
the  death  of  President  Zachary  Tay- 
lor (above),  in  the  White  House  on 
July  9,  1850,  from  a  cold.  Since  then, 
death  has  overtaken  in  office  every 
fourth  chief  executive. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Was  the  First  President  to  meet  death  in  office 
by  violence,  when  John  Wilkes  Booth  assassinated  him  m  1865. 
This  deathbed  scene  shows  the  dying  president  surrounded  by  his 
cabinet,  his  physician  in  the  foreground,  his  wife,  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln, prostrate  across  his  bed.  Lincoln  was  fourth  president  after 
Taylor.  The  terms  of  Fillmore,  Pierce,  Buchanan  intervened. 


lames  A.  Garfield  Was  Fatally  Shot  (above)  in  a 
Washington  railway  station  on  July  2,  1881,  by  a 
disappointed  office-seeker  named  Guiteau.  He 
lived  10  weeks  but  could  not  rally.  He  was  the 
fourth  president  after  Lincoln— the  terms  of  John- 
son, Grant  and  Hayes  coming  between. 


William  MeKinley  Was  Assassinated  by  the  anarclust  Czol- 
gosz  (above)  in  Buffalo  in  1901.  Between  him  and  Garfield 
three  presidents  had  served— Arthur,  Harrison  and  Cleve- 
land (only  two-term  president  whose  service  was  non-con- 
secutive). After  MeKinley  three  presidents— Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Taft  and  Wilson— served  out  their  terms  before  death 
again  took  a  ruling  executive. 
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By  the  Rule  of  Four  it  was  War- 
ren G.  Harding's  turn  to  die  in 
office,  and  an  illness  was  fatal  to 
him  in  1923.  Next  president  will 
be  fourth  since  Harding  (Coolidge, 
Hoover,  F.  D.  Roosevelt) . 


THESE  DAYS 
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The  Essence  of  Lincoln 

During  his  lifetime  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  not  regarded  too  fa- 
vorably by  his  fellow  citizens. 
Even  members  of  his  Cabinet  ques- 
tioned his  fitness  for  the  presi- 
dency. Yet  we  now  know  that  the 
whole  of  Lincoln  was  love  of  coun- 
try. He  was  never  diverted  by 
any  side  issues.  Even  the  question 
of  slavery  was  not,  to  him,  para- 
mount. In  a  famous  letter  to  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  he  makes  that  clear 
beyond  the  possibility  of  error.  He 
wrote: 

"I  would  save  the  Union.  I 
would  save  it  by  the  shortest  way 
under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner 
the  national  authority  can  be  re- 
stored, the  nearer  the  Union  will 
be  'the  Union  as  it  was.'  If  there 
be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the 
same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those 
who  would  not  save  the  Union 
unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  My  paramount  object 
in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or 
to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could 
save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave,  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could 
save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that. 
What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the 
colored  race,  I  do  because  I  be- 
lieve it  helps  to  save  the  Union, 
and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  would 
help  to  save  the  Union  .  .  ." 

Lincoln  was,  in  this  respect,  a 
I  nationalist.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have 
been  anything  else.  He  was  never 
faced  with  the  problem  of  loving 
any  other  country  as  much  as  >or 
imore  than  his  owr*  country.  He 
was  not  pro-British  or  pro-Irish 
or  pro-Jewish  or  pro-Arab.  Nor 
was  he  anti  any  other  country.  He 
was  simply  an  American  con- 
cerned with  the  country  of  his 
birth. 

Although  Lincoln  encountered 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  he  had 
not  to  concentrate  all  his  attention 
and  most  of  his  activities  on  the 
fate  of  some  50  nations,  most  of 
which  were  indebted  to  his  coun- 
try and  desired  to  become  even 
more  indebted.    That  load  he  did 


not  have  to  bear.  He  was  not  torn 
by  internal  pressures  of  foreign 
origin  nor  by  the  concatenations 
of  such  a  forum  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, where,  within  the  bound- 
aries of  his  country,  it  is  con- 
stantly being  defamed  and  at- 
tacked. His  was  a  simpler  task 
because  his  focus  was  always 
clear.  It  was  upon  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  was  his 
sun. 

The  presidency  of  the  United 
States  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  an 
unbelievably  difficult  task  for  any 
man.  The  responsibility  is  great- 
est because  the  President  walks 
alone.  Everyone  is  willing  to  ad- 
vise him,  and  our  system  of  elec- 
tions at  stated  intervals  diverts 
him  from  a  straight  course  to  the 
Weighing  in  the  balance  of  pop- 
ular sentiment  the  nothing  of 
ephemeral  opinion  and  excite- 
ment. Men  who  are  charged  with 
overwhelming  tasks  of  adminis- 
tration need  also  to  devote  them- 
selves to  currying  public  favor 
like  actresses  playing  tor  applause. 
Our  leaders  so  often  achieve  the 
pinnacle  of  greatness  only  to  de- 
base themselves  by  truckling  to 
miserable  groups  who,  having 
built  themselves  a  bit  of  influence, 
use  it  to  force  their  will  upon  the 
President.  And  he  dares  not 
strike  them  down,  as  he  should, 
because  he  dares  not  lose  his 
strength  in  the  Congress. 

*     *  * 

This  problem  every  President 
has  faced  and  many  have  failed  to 
maintain  the  balance  between  pur- 
pose and  popularity.  In  recent 
years.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Her- 
bert Hoover  failed  to  hold  popu- 
larity although  they  adhered  to 
principle  and  purpose.  Lincoln! 
managed  to  hold  on.  Never  a 
popular  President,  he  adhered 
adamantly  to  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing the  Union  and  he  did  save  it. 

In  the  discussion  of  Lincoln's 
contribution  to  America,  too  little 
is  made  of  his  nationalism.  But 
when  one  walks  about  the  village 
of  New  Salem  in  Illinois,  upon  a 
hill,  far  away  from  the  sea  coasts, 
still  far  from  large  cities,  isolated 
and  secluded  and  of  the  soil,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  realize  that  in 
such  an  atmosphere  one  can  learn 
to  thank  God  for  America.  Such 
a  place  is  all  American. 


They  Again  Seek 
Toughest  Job 

From  Washington's  time  to  now 
the  Presidents  have  deplored  the 
I  difficulties  of  the  Presidency — 
but  nearly  always  there's  some- 
thing inspires  an  urge  for  an- 
other term. 

By  ARTHUR  EDSON 

Associated  Press  Staff  Writer 

In  that  wonderful  and  often  topsy-turvy  world  of  presidential 
politics,  two  facts  stand  out:  1.  Nearly  every  president  has 
moaned  and  groaned  about  the  incredibly  hard  job  he  has, 
and  2.  Nearly  every  president,  once  he  has  got  his  foot  in  the 
White  House  door,  has.  decided  that  duty  empeUed  him  to 
stick  around  for  another  term.  '  1 —  
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If  Dwight  Eisenhower 
should  decide  not  to  run  again 
after  only  one  term,  he  would 
be  the  first  president  in  72 
years  to  make  such  a  decision. 


You  have  to  go  back  to 
1884  and  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
who  stepped  up  from  the  vice- 
presidency  in  1881  after  the 
assassination  of  James  A.  Gar- 
field, to  find  a  new  president 
who  didn't  run  for  another 
four  years. 

*  *  * 

This  may  not  have  been  en- 
tirely Arthur's  choice.  His 
party  was  badly  split,  James 
G.  Blaine,  quit  the  cabinet  to 
try  for,  and  win,  the  Republi- 
can nomination. 

Every  president  since  then 
who  faced  the  question  has 
tried  for  at  least  a  second 
term;  every'vice  president  who 
has  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
has  gone  after  a  term  on  his 
own. 

*  *  * 

IN  WATCHING  the  "vigor--; 
ous  jockeying  for  position  in 
the  presidential  sweepstakes, 
it's  strange  to  see  how  those 
who  have  won  regard  it. 

Here's  the  way  Washington 
sized  up  the  job,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  being  subjected 
to  heavy  criticism:  "I  would 
rather  be  in  my  grave  than  in 
the  presidency." 

John  Adams  said  after  his 
term  expired:  "If  I  were  to  go 
over  my  life  again  I  would  be 
a  shoemaker  rather  than  an 
American  statesman." 

Jefferson,  midway  in  his  sec- 
ond term:  "It  brings  nothing 
but  unceasing  drudgery  and 
daily  loss  of  friends." 


Lincoln:  "If  to  be  the  head 
of  hell  is  hard  as  what  I  have 
to  undergo  here,  I  could  find 


it  in  my  heart  to  pity  aautn 


Garfield,  nine  months  before 
i  his  assassination;    "My  God, 
(  what  is  there  in  this  place  that 
a  man  should  ever   want  to 
get  in  it."  • 

Wilson:  "There  are  blessed 
intervals  when  I  forget  by  one 
means  or  another  that  I  am 
j  president  of  Ahe  United  States." 
I     Despiter  these  dim  views,  the 
great  French  political  observer 
i  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  observed 
I  as  far  back  as  1835  that  "it  is 
|  impossible  to  consider  the  or- 
dinary course  of  affairs  in  the 
United  States  without  perceiv- 
ing that  the  desire  to  be  re- 
elected is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
President." 


AS  WOULD  be  expected, 
George  Washington  cut  the 
pattern.  In  his  book,  "The 
American  President,"  Sidney 
Hymen  points  out  that  Wash- 
ington has  had  his  job  only  a 
few  months  before  he  was  com- 
plaining that  he  didn't  have 
time  to  read,  much  less  an- 
swer, the  dispatches  that 
poured  in  on  him." 

A  year  later  he  found  the 
job  even  tougher. 

"These  public  meetings," 
-W^*htegton,,,^fnunJ)ledT  "with 
reference  to  and  from  dif- 
ferent departments  of  state — 
ia  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
I  am  able  to  undergo." 

Yet,  like  so  many  of  his 
successors,  he  struggled  on 
through,  and  came  back  for 
more,  even  though  he  seriously 
!  debated  dropping  out  after  one 
term. 


When  Washington  decided 
two  terms  were  plenty,  he  set 
a  precedent  that  was  to  stand 
until  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
shattered  it  in  1940. 


.  After  Washington,  it  seemed- 
fairly  well  settled  that  a  presi- 
1  dent  who  had  served  one  term 
,  naturally  "would  covet  another, 
and  that  having  completed  his 

■  eight  years  he  would  bow  out- 
of  the  White  House.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  informal  rule  are 

the  best  remembered. 
Frist,   there   are   the  vice 
|  presidents  who  move  up  after 

■  the  death  of  a  president,  who 
•  are  elected  for  four  years  on 

their  own,  and  who  might  try 
|  for  •  a  second  full  four-year  • 
![ .term. '  '  ■  > 

Then,  there  is  Franklin  D. 
;  Roosevelt 

i    *    *  * 

i    JriAJ.-VTK     mniJIMWK  ,,-mmA.J 
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classification,  and  their  fare- 
well announcements  seemed  to 
fit  the  men  who  made  them. 

Coolidge  spoke  up  almost  a 
year  before  the  convention 
deadline.  It  was  at  the  Summer 
White  House  in  Rapid  City, 
S.  D.,  that  Coolidge  on  Aug.  2, 
1927,  wrote  out  in  blue  pencil 
the  words  that  probably  are 
the  best  remembered  of  any- 
thing he  ever  said: 

"I  do  not  choose  to  run  for 
president  in  nineteen  twenty- 
eight." 

Truman  kept  them  guessing 
far  longer.  He  waited  until 
March  29,  1952.  Then,  at  the 
end  of  a  $100-a-plate  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinner,  he  slipped 
in  a  few  words  that  were  not 
in  his  prepared  speech.. 

"I  shall  jiot  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election,"  Truman  said 
as  he  looked  at  his  handwritten 
notes.  "I  shall  not  accept  the 
nomination." 

Roosevelt  loved  to  joke  with 
reporters  about  his  future 
plans.  He  set  the  presidential 
course  record  for  dilly-dallying 
with  the  disclosure  of  his- 
fourth-term  plans.  Not  until 
convention  time,  on  July  11, 
1944,  did  he  announce: 

"If  the  convention  should 
nominate  me  for  the  presi- 
dency, I  shall  accept.  If  the 
people  elect  me,  I  shall  serve." 


His  age:  If  Eisenhower  wer«  . 
to  serve  out  another  full  term, 
he  would.  be  70— and  the  oldest 
president  in  U.  S.  history. 

:■     **'*.'  ' 

HIS  AVOCATION;  Eisen- 
hower's delight  in  his  Gettys- 
burg farm  doesn't  seem  natural 
if  the  man  is  hankering  to 
hang  around  the  White  House. 

And  with  his  heart  attack  a 
new  and  more  important  cate- 
gory was  added:  his  health. 

Not  only  for  Eisenhower,  but 
for  any  president/  there  would 
seem  to  be  plenty  of  reasons 
for  getting  out  of  the  White 
House  when  the  first  chance 
came.  Why,  then,  try  for  a 
second  term?  Why  not  head 
for  the  hills  the  Instant  four 
years  are  up? 

Lincoln  was  afraid  the  radical 
Republicans  would  move  In. 
Truman  said  in  his  memoirs 
that  there  was  "unfinished 
business"  to  be  attended  to. 
Elsenhower,  in  his  news  con- 
ference of  Jan.  20,  spoke  of  the 
"pressures  that  are  brought  on 
me  every  day"  to  run  again. 


Historically,  then,  every- 
thing has  pointed  to  a  second 
term  try  by  Elsenhower.  So 
why  has  there  been,  almost 
from  the  moment  he  entered  the 
White  House,  so  much  curiosity 
over  his  political  plans? 

*    *  * 

Several  reasons,  which  break 
down  like  this: 

His  past:  Since  Eisenhower 
is  a  soldier,  not  a  politician,  the 
usual  rule  might  not  apply  or 
appeal  to  him. 
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A  ffitjrtatmas  Hope 

It  is  my  custom  at  this  time  of  year  to 
greet  all  readers  of  The  Collector  with  a 
wish  for  their  joy  and  happiness  at  Christ- 
mas time.  As  I  write  this,  however,  many  of 
us  are  still  reeling  from  the  shock  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  death.  That  so  young  a 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  strong,  unafraid, 
and  deeply  interested  in  his  country's  wel- 
fare, should  so  ruthlessly  be  cut  down  by  an 
assassin's  bullet,  is  almost  incredible.  We 
associate  such  actions  with  uncivilized  coun- 
tries, but  not  with  ours.  Yet  it  is  in  our  own 
beloved  United  States  that  this  has  hap- 
pened. 

The  only  wish  I  feel  capable  of  express- 
ing at  this  time  is  that  all  bitterness  and 
hatred  and  violent  thoughts  may  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and 
that  the  true  meaning  of  this  Holy  Season 
may  once  again  predominate  —  a  meaning, 
which  if  understood,  must  bring  us  back  to 
sanity  and  a  yearning  for  peace  and  good 
will  and  tolerance  in  our  distracted  world. 


THE  PRESIDENTS: 
TENURE  OF  OFFICE 

[I  feel  it  necessary  to  point  out  that,  distressingly 
timely  as  this  feature  article  may  seem,  it  was 
planned  many  months  ago,  and  the  data  given  here 
took  many  weeks  to  collect  and  verify.  Little  did  I 
dream  that  another  inauguration  date  would  so  soon 
be  added  to  the  many  that  have  gone  before.] 

Since  Washington  was  first  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States  on  April  30, 
1789,  by  order  of  Congress,  in  New  York 
City,  the  dates  of  inaugural  oaths  have  var- 
ied widely.  Repeatedly,  when  I  needed  to 
check  this  information,  I  could  not  find  it. 
It  has  occurred  to  me,  then,  that  the  pub- 
lishing of  such  a  chart,  with  complete  dates, 
might  prove  helpful,  and  for  this  reason  I 
give  it  on  the  following  pages. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  record  to  compile, 
as  authorities  frequently  disagreed,  but 
thanks  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  my 
assistant,  Mrs.  Doris  H.  Hamilton,  and  to 
the  helpful  suggestions  of  Mr.  Gerald  D. 
Macdonald  of  the  American  History  Room 
at  the  New  York  Public  Library,  not  to 
overlook  the  invaluable  reference  works  to 
be  found  on  the  Library's  shelves,  the  chart 
was  completed  and  the  questions  that  pre- 
sented themselves  solved. 

The  first  problem  encountered  was  the 
necessity  of  finding  out  who  had  established 
the  date  of  inauguration  as  March  4  in  the 
first  place.  The  answer  appeared  in  James 
Mussatti's  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States1:  "The  Continental  Con- 
gress in  September,  1788,  passed  an  act 
'That  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  next 
be  the  time  for  commencing  proceedings 
under  the  Constitution.'  This  day  was 
March  4,  and  it  remained  as  the  day  on 
which  the  term  of  office  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress began." 

In  Constitutional  Amendment  XII,  rati- 
fied Sept.  25,  1804,  the  date  of  March  4  is 
(Continued  on  page  4) 

1  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1960. 
Page  207. 
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specifically  mentioned,  with  the  implication 
that  the  presidential  term  ends  on  March  3. 
It  reads  in  part:  ".  .  .  And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  Presi- 
dent, whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  de- 
volve upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  act  as  President  .  .  ." 

Frank  Abbott  Magruder  and  Guy  Shirk 
Claire  in  their  interesting  book,  The  Con- 
stitution2, state:  "The  four-month  interval 
between  election  and  inauguration  was 
adopted  by  the  Constitution  Fathers  in 
1787  when  the  horse,  stagecoach,  canal  boat, 
and  sailing  vessel  were  the  means  of  trans- 
portation. An  interval  of  such  length  was 
necessary  for  election  returns  to  be  received, 
tabulated,  the  president  and  vice  president 
notified,  and  the  journey  made  to  the  capi- 
tal " 

The  traditional  inauguration  date  of 
March  4  was  changed,  however,  during 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  first  term. 
He  was  the  last  president  to  be  inaugurated 
on  a  March  4  and  the  first  on  a  January  20. 
The  shortening  of  the  period  between  elec- 
tion day  and  inauguration  day,  in  consid- 
eration of  speedier  methods  of  transporta- 
tion, was  deemed  more  consonant  with  the 
electorate's  will  and  intention.  On  October 
15,  1933,  the  Twentieth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  often  referred  to  as  the  "Lame 
Duck"  Amendment,  was  ratified  by  all  the 
states.  It  provided  that:  "The  terms  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  shall  end  at 
noon  on  the  20th  day  of  January  .  .  .  and 
the  terms  of  their  successors  shall  then  be- 
gin " 

Magruder  and  Claire  state3:  "One  presi- 
dent succeeds  another  when  the  oath  of 
office  is  taken."  Prior  to  1933,  the  presi- 
dent's term  of  office  ended  at  midnight  of 
March  3.  This,  however,  was  a  tradition, 
not  a  law.  The  question  arises  whether  the 
newly  elected  president  became  actual  pres- 
ident at  that  instant  or  only  when  he  took 
the  oath  of  office. 

In  two  cases  at  least  a  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  existed.  The  first  in- 
stance was  that  of  Zachary  Taylor,  who  suc- 


2  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,   Inc.,   New  York,  1933. 

Page  354. 

3  Opus  cit.,  p.  156. 


ceeded  James  K.  Polk  in  office.  According 
to  Holman  Hamilton  in  his  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, Soldier  in  the  White  House4:  "The 
question  has  been  raised  whether  [David 
R]  Atchison,  by  virtue  of  his  Senate  posi- 
tion (Senate  President  pro  tempore)  was 
President  of  the  United  States  from  noon  of 
March  4  [midnight  of  March  3?]  to  noon  of 
March  5.  The  Fourth  of  March  happening 
to  fall  on  Sunday,  an  interesting  case  can 
be  made  for  the  Missourian's  brief  presiden- 
tial incumbency.  The  issue  is  academic, 
however,  as  no  public  business  was  trans- 
acted. Experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  Tay- 
lor was  the  Chief  Executive  during  this 
period  —  in  fact,  if  not  in  accordance  with 
ceremony." 

Another  instance  of  a  lapse  in  time  oc- 
curs between  Grant  and  Hayes.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  ended  his  term  on  March  3,  1881. 
The  disputed  election  involving  Hayes  and 
Tilden  was  not  settled  until  March  2, 
when  at  4:10  A.M.  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate announced  that  Hayes  was  elected.  To 
quote  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biog- 
raphy5: "On  Mar.  2  Hayes  was  awarded  the 
presidency  with  185  electors  to  Tilden 's  184. 
Hayes  had  left  for  Washington  the  previous 
day,  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  President 
Grant  on  Saturday  evening,  Mar.  3,  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  that  night  privately 
and  on  Mar.  5  in  public  .  .  ." 

With  regard  to  a  vice  president  taking 
office  upon  a  president's  death,  we  once 
again  quote  Magruder  and  Claire6:  "When 
a  vice  president  succeeds  to  the  presidency 
he  takes  oath  as  soon  as  he  learns  of  the 
death  of  the  President,  wherever  he  hap- 
pens to  be  .  .  ." 

Authorities  seem  to  agree  that  the  vice 
president,  under  such  circumstances  be- 
comes technically  president  at  the  instant 
of  his  predecessor's  death.  He  may  not, 
however,  perform  any  official  act  —  or  in 
other  words  serve  as  president  until  he  takes 
the  oath  of  office,  which  is  his  first  official 
act. 

In  our  chart  under  the  heading  "Period 
of  Service"  we  have,  therefore  given  the 
dates  on  which  the  oaths  of  office  were 


4  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  1951. 

Pages  153-154. 

5  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1953.  Vol.  8, 

p.  449. 

6  Opus  cit.,  p.  156. 
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taken.  Some  interesting  details  connected 
with  the  succession  of  the  vice  presidents  to 
the  presidency  -  that  cannot  be  included  m 
the  chart  -  are  here  given. 

1  William  Henry  Harrison  died  on  Sun- 
day, April  4,  1841,  at  12:30  A.M.  Vice  Presi- 
dent John  Tyler,  the  first  Vice  President  to 
become  President,  was  in  Williamsburg 
Va  at  the  time.  He  was  not  notified  of 
Harrison's  death  until  Monday,  April  5.  He 
left  for  Washington  at  once  and  took  the 
oath  of  office  on  April  6  in  the  parlor  of 
Brown's  Indian  Queen  Hotel. 

2  Zachary  Taylor  died  on  Tuesday,  J  uly 
9  1850,  at  10:35  P.M.  Vice  President  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  took  the  oath  of  office  at  noon 
of  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  July  10, 
before  a  joint  session  of  both  houses. 

3  Abraham  Lincoln,  fatally  shot  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  died  at  the  Peterson  house 
on  Saturday,  April  15,  1865,  at  7:22  A.M. 
Vice  President  Andrew  Johnson  took  the 
oath  of  office  between  ten  and  eleven  that 
morning  [authorities  disagree  as  to  the  ex- 
act hour],  at  the  Kirkwood  House  where  he 
then  lived,  in  the  presence  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  several  of  the  Senators. 

4  James  A.  Garfield,  shot  and  fatally 
wounded  by  Charles  A.  Guiteau  on  July  2, 
1881  died  in  Elberon,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  19,  1881,  at  10:35  P.M.  Vice  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur  took  the  oath  of  office 
late  that  night  in  his  own  home  in  New 
York  City. 

5.    William  McKinley,  shot  and  fatally 
wounded  by  Leon  Czolgosz  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
on  Sept.  6,  1901,  died  eight  days  later  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  14,  at  2:15  A.M.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of 
office  at  3:31  P.M.  the  same  day,  in  the 
house  of  Ansley  Wilcox  at  Buffalo. 
6    Warren  G.  Harding  died  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Thursday,  Aug.  2,  1923,  at  10:30 
P.M.,  E.S.T.   Vice  President  Calvin  Cool- 
idge'who  was  at  Plymouth  Notch,  was  at 
once  notified,  and  had  the  oath  of  office 
administered  to  him  at  2:47  A.M.  Friday 
morning,  Aug.  3,  by  his  father,  John  Cool- 
idge,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  legality 
of  this  oath  by  the  father  was  seriously 
questioned  and  shortly  thereafter  the  Presi- 
dent was  prevailed  upon  to  have  Judge  A. 
A.  Hoehling,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  administer  the 
required  oath  once  again. 


7.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  in  the 
third  month  of  his  fourth  term  as  President 
in  Warm  Springs  at  4:35  P.M.  on  Thursday, 
April  12,  1945.  Vice  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  took  the  oath  the  same  day  at  7:09 
P.M.  in  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  White 
House. 

8  John  F.  Kennedy  was  fatally  wounded 
and  died  at  2:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  on  Friday, 
November  22,  1963,  in  Dallas,  Texas.  The 
alleged  assassin  was  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  took 
the  oath  of  office  the  same  day  at  3:30  P.M., 
in  the  Presidential  jet  plane  as  it  stood  on 
the  runway  at  Love  Field,  Dallas-the  plane 
which  carried  the  body  of  ex-President  Ken- 
nedy back  East. 


FOR  SALE 

AH  letters  and  documents  listed  hereafter  are 
guaranteed  to  be  originals  as  they  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  writers. 

Description:  A  —  Autograph;  L  —  Letter: 
S  —  Signed;  Ms  —  Manuscript;  D  —  Docu- 
ment; N  —  Note;  Q  —  Quotation. 

Size  fol.— folio,  roughly  12  ins.  x  16  ins.;  4to— 
quarto,  roughly  8  ins.  x  12  ins.;  8vo— octavo, 
roughly  6  ins.  x  8  ins.;  16mo— sextodecimo, 
roughly  4  ins.  x  6  ins.;  obi.— oblong  (va- 
ries); p. — page  (one  side  of  sheet);  pp. — 
pages;  n.y— no  year;  n.d. — no  date. 

A.L.S.— Autograph  Letter  Signed— is  a  letter 
both  handwritten  and  signed  by  the  indi- 
vidual; A.L.  is  a  letter  written  by  the  per- 
son mentioned  but  not  signed;  L.S.  is  a 
printed  letter  or  one  written  by  a  clerk,  but 
signed  by  the  individual  in  question. 


b296  MEIGS,  Return  Jonathan  (1734-1823).  Colo- 
nel in  Revolution.  With  Arnold  on  his  march  to 
Quebec.  Commanded  a  regiment  under  Gen.  An- 
thony Wayne  at  storming  of  Stony  Point.  Early 
Ohio  pioneer  and  settler.  ADS,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
Sept.  29,  1801.  As  Indian  Agent  for  the  Cherokees, 
he  acknowledges  receipt  of  |6,000  worth  of  articles 
'■being  the  annuity  clue  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  In- 
dians for  the  year  1801."  The  articles  are  itemized 
on  two  quarto  pages.  Meigs  had  been  appointed 
Agent  that  year.  $25.00 

b297  MOTLEY,  John  Lathrop  (1814-1877).  Ameri- 
can historian.  ALS,  4to,  Long's  Hotel,  London,  Apr. 
19,  1842.  To  Philip  Schuyler,  U.S.  Consul  at  Liver- 
pool, asking  help  in  getting  a  passage  on  the  Patrick 
Henry,  and  to  let  him  know  if  there  should  happen 
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Major  Assassination  AttemptsSi 


One  out  of  every  five  Presi- 
dents in  roughly  the  last  cen-| 
tury  has  been  assassinated.  , 
Since  1835  there  have  been; 
41  known  assassination  at- 
tempts directed  against  Presi- 
dents, Governors,  Senators  and| 
Representatives  in  this  coun-j 
try.  They  have  been  more  or, 
less  evenly  distributed  over 
the  last  137  years. 

Facts  such  as  these,  in  the 
view  of  social  scientists  who 
had  been  asked  to  explain  an 
apparent  increase  in  American 
political  violence,  show  that  if 
this  sooiety  is  to  be  considered 
violent  today,  it  has  always 
been  violent. 

Following  are  summaries  of 
all  the  known  attempts  on  the 
lives  of  Presidents  prior  to  the 
assassination  of  John  F.  Ken 
nedy  on  Nov.  22,  1963. 
ANDREW  JACKSON 
Jan.  30,  1835 
Although  as  a  child  Richard 
Lawrence  was  said  to  be  a 
loner,  his  friends  noticed  noth- 
ing unusual  in  this  quiet  man 
until  he  was  32.  Then  he  be- 
came mentally  ill,  subject  to 
fits  of  unprovoked  violence.  He 
said  he  was  Richard  III  of  Eng- 
land and  that  President  Jack- 
son was  responsible  for  his  ft 
nkncial  losses.  Armed  with  two 
pistols,  Lawrence  rushed  up  to 
the  President  as  he  was  leaving 
tfie'  Capitol  rotunda  in  a  funeral 
Jfocession.  From  13  feet  away 
hfe  aimed  the  first  pistol  but  the 
gim  misfired.  Before  onlookers 
c<mld  wrestle  him  down,  he 
aimed  the  second  pistol.  It  too 
misfired.  At  the  trial  Lawrence 
pleaded  insanity  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  mental  hos- 
pitals. 

}    ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

April  14,  1865 
John  Wilkes  Booth  had  grown 
up  in  a  troubled  home.  His 
parents  did  not  marry  until  he ! 
was  13  and  his  father  died  a 
year  later.  Booth  was  a  tem-j 
peramental,     often  violent 
youngster  who  shot  cats  and 
dogs  for  fun.   Always  over- 
shadowed    by     Edwin  his 
famous    actor-brother,  Booth, 
also  an  actor,  was  often  ridi- 
culed for  forgetting  his  lines  on 
stage.  Humiliated,  he  journeyed 
to  the  South,  adopted  its  cause 
and,  two  years  before  the  deed 
remarked  that  a  man  could  im- 
Sortalize  himself  by  killing 
President    Lincoln  Obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  Lincoln  was 
trvine  to  become  king  of  the 
United  States  and  hoping  to 
become  a  Confederate  hero, 
Booth  shot  the  President  and, 
during  the   chase  afterward, 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "Our  coun- 
try owed  all  her  troubles  to 
him  and  God  simply  made  me 
&e  instrument  of  his  punish- 
ment." 


JAMES  GARFIELD 
July  2,  1881 
Eight  years  before  the  assas- 
sination, Charles  J-  Guiteau's 
father  wrote  of  his  son,  I 
found  he  was  deceitful,  stub-; 
born,  wilful,  conceited  .  .  . 
wicked,  apparently  possessed 
of  the  devil.  I  thought  he  was 
insane.  I  .  .  .  regard  his  case  as 
hopeless  and  of  course  know 
no  other  way  but  to  dismiss, 
him  entirely  from  my  mind  and 
leave  him  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  his  Maker."  The  younger 
Guiteau,  whose  careers  in- 
cluded those  of  lawyer,  evan- 
gelist, insurance  salesman  and 
swindler,  believed  himself  to 
be  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  his| 
Maker— directed  to  kill  Presi- 
dent Garfield.  The  idea  came 
to  him  after  he  had  delivered 
speeches  in  favor  of  Garfield  s 
election  and,  after  the  inaugu- 
ration,  wrote  to  the  President 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  ambassadorship.  Ignor- 
ed, Guiteau  purchased  a  pistol, 
walked  up  behind  the  President 
one  day  as  he  was  boarding  a 
train  and  shot  him.  He  was 
tried  and  hanged  after  two  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  shoot 
him  in  jail. 

WILLIAM  McKINLEY 
Sept.  6,  1901  i 
Those  who  knew  Leon  F. 
Czolgosz  said  he  was  distant, 
that  he  seldom  answered  peo- 
ple who  spoke  to  him,  that  he 
seemed  never  to  have  any  fun. 
Until  he  was  25.  he  was  not 
thought  to  be  ill  but  then, 
after  a  "nervous  breakdown,', 
he  deteriorated.  He  could  not 
hold  a  job.  He  spent  his  time 
brooding  and  reading  news-, 


papers.  He  never  had  a  girl 
friend.  He  thought  people  were 
trying  to  poison  his  food,  so 
he  took  to  fixing  his  own 
meals.  When  King  Humbert  I 
of  Italy  was  assassinated  .  in 
1900   by   an   anarchist,  the 
event  fascinated  him.  He  stu- 
died   anarchism,  pronounced 
himself  an  anarchist  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  against  lteli- 
i  gion,  marriage  and  government. 
When  he  heard  that  President 
McKinley  was  to  visit  nearby 
[Buffalo    for    an  exposition, 
Czolgosz  went  there,  bought  a 
gun,  wrapped  it  in  his  hand 
with  a  cloth  to  resemble  a 
bandage,  and  joined  the  lme 
that  was  shaking  hands  with 
'the    President.    As    he  ap- 
proached McKinley,  Czolgosz 
fired  twice  and,  as  the  crowd 
subdued  him,  said  "I  done  my 
duty."  The  trial  took  eight  and 
one-half  hours  and  Czolgosz 
was  electrocuted. 


SinceU535 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Oct.  14,  1912 
Less  than  a  day  after  McKm 
ley's  death,  John  N.  Schrank 
dreamed  that  the  dead  Presi- 
dent  appeared   to   hun  jind 
commanded  him  to  avenge  the 
murder.  The  apparition ^  said 
that  Vice  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  had  succeeded! 
McKinley,  was  the  real  mur- 
id    r     Eleven    years  later 
Schrank  had  a  similar  vision 
and  he  knew  it  was  time. 
Roosevelt,  then  out  of  office 
was  a  candidate  for  President 
Schrank  bought  a  gun  and  fol- 
lowed the  candidate  from  city 
to  city,  waiting  for  his  chance 
then  one  night,  as  Roosevelt 
was  in  an  open  car  on  his  way 
to  make  a  speech,  Schrank 
only  six  feet  away,  reached  and 
fired.  The  bullet  struck  Roose- 
velt but  did  not  penetrate  deep 
ly.  It  had  been  showed  by  a 
metal  spectacle  case  and  a  50- 
page  speech  folded  doubtem 
Roosevelt's  breast  pocket.  The 
candidate  went  on  to  make  his 
speech,    unhindered    by  the 
bullet  holes  in  each  page,  and 
only  then  went  to  a  hospital. 
The  wound  was  not  serious.  At 
Schrank's  trial  it  came  out  that 
he  had  been  a  lonely  child 
preoccupied  with  fantasies  and 
delusions.  Phychiatnsts  found; 
Schrank  psychotic,  stopped  the 
trial,  and  the  man  died  m  a 
mental  hospital  31  years  later. 
FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 
Feb.  15,  1933 
Giuseppe  Zangara  never  suc- 
ceeded at  anything  in  .his  Me. 
At  the  age  of  six,  in  his  native 
ftalv    Zlngara's  father  took 
Mmout  of  school  and  put  him 
to  work.  He  hated  his ;  f  ather 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  Me 
blamed  his  father's  action  for 
a  variety  of  psychomatic  ail- 
ments.  After  coming  to  the 
United  States,  Zangara  s  hatred 
of   all   authority  figures  in- 
creased. He  believed  that  rulers 
were  keeping  the  poor  poor 
and   that  the  world  would 
benefit  if  rulers  were  elimi- 
nated. One  day  the  idea  cam  , 
to  him  to  kill  a. President  but 
because  he  was  living  m  Miami 
and  did  not  like  the  cold  he 
settled     for  President-elect 
Franklin   D.   Roosevelt  who 
was  to  come  to  town  for  a 
speech.  Zangara  bought  a  gun 
and  went  to  the  amphitheater 
but  arrived  too  late  to  get  a 
seat.  As  Roosevelt  spoke,  Zan- 
gara had  to  stand  among  the 
crowd  in  the  aisles.  Less  than 
five  feet  tall  (and  weighing 
106  pounds)  he  could  not  see 
to  shoot  until  at  the  end,  as, 
the  crowd  was  leaving,  he 
climbed  up  on  a  vacated  folding 
chair,  reached  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd  and  fired  wildly 
in  Roosevelt's  direction.  The 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  Anton  Cer- 
mak,  was  killed.  Four  other 
persons  were  wounded.  Roose- 
velt was  unhurt. 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 
Nov.  1,  1950 
Probably  the  only  attempt  on 
a  President's  life  to  be  inspired 
by  true  political  belief  and  not 
out  of  mental  illness  was  the 
attack  by  two  Puerto  Rican  na- 
tionalists, Oscar  Collazo  and 
Griselio  Torresola,  on  President 
Truman  as  he  was  living  in 
Blair  House  while  the  White 
House  was  being  renovated. 
They  attempted  to  storm  the 
residence  but,  in  a  gun  battle 
with  guards,  Torresola  and  one 
guard  were  killed  and  Collazo 
was  captured.  President  Tru- 
man, who  was  inside  sleeping, 


was  not  hurt.  Physchitnst! 
found  Collazo  not  to  be  mental 
ly  ill.  The  would-be  assassin: 
hoped  their  actions  would  lea< 
I  to  indepencence  for  Puerto  Rico 
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LINCOLN  LORE 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
This  letter  has  been  published  in  The  Papers  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  Volume  3:  October  1,  1861  — January  7,  1862, 
on  Page  410. 

tor;  Richard  Yates,  Governor;  John  Cook,  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Illinois  Infantry;  U.  S.  Grant,  Brigadier- 
General;  and  Reuben  B.  Hatch,  Captain  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Illinois  Infantry. 

Undoubtedly,  this  letter  received  the  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  because  his  private  secretary,  John  Hay, 
made  the  following  notation  on  the  back  of  the  document : 

"Respectfully  referred  by  the  President  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Simon  Cameron). 
The  names  attached  are  intimate  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  most  worthy  citizens  of  Illinois.  Dec.  14, 
1861." 

When  this  original  document  was  purchased  for  the 
Lincoln  Library-Museum,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
relatively  easy  to  identify  John  Crow  and  determine 
whether  or  not  he  received  the  appointment  of  pay 
master.  A  diligent  search  failed  to  disclose  an  answer. 
Later  on,  it  was  discovered  that  the  letter  appears  in 
The  Papers  Of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Volume  3:  October  1, 
1861-January  7,  1862,  on  page  410.  There  the  statement 
is  made  by  the  editor,  John  Y.  Simon,  that,  "No  record  of 
the  appointment  of  John  Crow  has  been  found." 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  above  mentioned  document, 
the  Foundation  now  has  in  its  archives  225  original  let- 
ters addressed  to  President  Lincoln. 


Tad  Lincoln 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

that  the  former  was  written  by  a  more  sophisticated 
scribe.  However,  whoever  he  was  misspelled  the  name  of 
Gumpert.  Nevertheless,  he  recorded  such  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  when  the  telegram  was  sent  and  received, 
and  he  even  identified  the  telegraph  operator  by  initial. 

The  reader  will  have  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  as 
to  whether  or  not  Tad  Lincoln  could  write  a  letter  or 
telegram  in  1864.  The  editor  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
Tad  Lincoln,  while  a  resident  in  the  Executive  Mansion, 
could  not  write  and  that  all  of  his  letters  or  telegrams 
were  written  for  him. 


Former  and  Future  Presidents 

Addressed  Letters  to  Abraham  Lincoln 

In  the  archives  of  the  Lincoln  Library-Museum,  are  to 
be  found  three  letters  (not  including  the  letter  signed 
by  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  featured  in  this  issue  of 
Lincoln  Lore)  addressed  to  Abraham  Lincoln  by  a  for- 
mer President  and  two  future  Presidents.  The  first  two 
letters  were  published  in  the  July,  1957  (No.  1433)  issue 
of  Lincoln  Lore.  The  first  letter  by  Millard  Fillmore 
follows : 

Buffalo,  March  8, 1861 

His  Excellency 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Sir, 

The  bearer,  E.  C.  Sprague,  Esq.  visits  Washington 
on  business  and  has  requested  me  to  give  him  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  your  excellency,  which  I  do  with 
great  pleasure,  as  I  have  known  Mr.  Sprague  from  his 
childhood,  and  have  a  very  high  regard  for  him  as  a 
gentleman  of  intelligence  and  high  moral  character. 

He  studied  law  in  my  office  and  is  now  a  partner  of 
my  son,  and  occupies  a  high  rank  in  his  profession, 
and  I  may  add  (without  being  suspected  of  partizan- 
ship)  that  he  is  a  devoted  Republican. 
I  am  Respectfully  and 
Truly  Yours 
Millard  Fillmore 

The  second  letter  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant  follows: 

Headquarters,  Depts.  of  the  Ten. 
Millikins  Bend,  La.,  April  12/63 

A.  Lincoln 

President  of  the  United  States 
Sir: 

Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  my  letter  and  also 
one  from  General  Sherman,*  to  Thos.  D.  Knox,  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Herald  in  reply  to  his 
application  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  this  Dept. 

I  send  these  knowing  the  propensity  of  persons  to 
misrepresent  grounds  taken  in  matters  when  they  are 
personally  interested  and  fearing  that  in  this  case,  it 
might  be  represented  that  your  wishes  had  not  met 
with  the  respect  due  them. 

As  stated  in  my  letter  the  wish  of  the  president  will 
always  have  the  favor  and  respect  of  an  order. 

I  am  very  respectfully 
Your  Obt.  svt. 
U.  S.  Grant 
Maj.  Gen.  Vols. 
*  Copies  of  the  original  correspondence  sent  to  Thos.  D. 
Knox  of  the  New  York  Herald  accompany  this  original 
letter. 

The  third  letter  by  Andrew  Johnson  follows: 

State  of  Tennessee 
Executive  Department 
Nashville,  December  3,  1864 

His  Excellency 
Abraham  Lincoln 

President  United  States 
Washington 

D.C. 
Mr.  President, 
Permit  me 

to  introduce  to  you,  Mr.  A.  F.  Lillard  of  Marshal 
County  Tennessee,  — 

Mr.  Lillard  is  represented  to  me  as  being  a  truly 
Loyal  Man,  and  desires  an  interview  with  you  on 
Some  business  which  he  will  make  known 

I  am  very  respectfully 

Your  Ob't  Serv't 
Andrew  Johnson 


Lincoln's  Autograph 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  a  simple  signature  of  Lin- 
coln (Abraham  Lincoln  is  likely  more  valuable  than  A. 
Lincoln)  was  valued  between  $50  to  $100.  Before  the 
1920's,  Lincoln's  signature  cut  from  legal  documents 
sold  for  as  little  as  $2.50  to  $5.00.  Early  in  the  1920's, 
they  brought  from  $12.50  t.p  $15.00.  Today  a  Lincoln 
signature  is  worth  from  $150  to  $200. 
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WASHINGTON,  Oct,;  11— Many  be- 
lieve that  the  Presidents' >Clut  is -the 
mo  t  exclusive  in  Pa*..  Lise,  although 
ro;  aity  refuse  to  &st  toot  in  the  j  lace 
nov/adays.  This  socLI  awkwardness 
da.es  from  the  occasion  sevc  -1  years 

King  Louis  XiV  to  the  club  icr  lunch 
and  Millard  Fillmore  refused  to  stand 
up  when  Louis  entered  the  bar. 

This  produced  a  famous  quarrel 
among  the  members,  who  never  lack 
for  things  to  quarrel  about  even  in 
the  best  of  times,  and  John  Adams, 
who  supported  Fillmore's  position, 
persuaded  the  rules  committee  to 
adppt  a  regulation  forbidding  crowns 
to  be  worn  beyond  the  entrance 
fo,er.  '"       ..;  .. 

This  autumn,  interest  in  the  Ni  ;ou-.. 
McGovern  campaign  runs  fairly  hiv  h 
among  the  members.  Indeed,  they 
have  talked  .ibout  little  else  since 
Senator  McGovern '  charged  that 'the 
Nixon  Administration  has  been  the 
most  corrupt  in  American  history. 

."Cully  nonsense!"  Theodore  Roose- 
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velt  declared  at  the  com 
table  the  day  after  McGo 
tion  was  published.  "Everj 
that  it  was  you  who  had  i 
rupt  administration  in  Aj 
tory,  U|ysses."  he  said  to 
"For  bully  corruption,  I 
nobody  could  touch  bull. 
Grant." 

T.  R.,  who  is  a  warm 
porter,  enjoys  baiting  Cra 
McGovern  man.:  Grant  ; 
ports  the  man  who  is  run 
the  candid  tc  Theodore  Rc 
ports.  Thij  is  because 
stand  people  who  £,.,y  "hi 

Grant  -rca;  angrily  fro 
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Franklin  Pierce  was  cah.ng  for  ms 
:  third  bourbon  of  the  morning.  "I  wish 
I'd  been  in.  command  on  top  of  San 
Juan  Hill, when,  that  particular  Roose- 
velt charge  !,"  Grant  Said. 

"Jh!"  whispered  Bill  McKinley.  "The 
old  man's  here*  today." 

He  nodded  toward  a  shadowed  cor- 
ner table  where  George  Washington 
was  writing  a  letter  to  the  editor.  The 
Founding  Father  despises  party  poli- 
tics and  .will  not  tolerate  its  discus- 
sion while  he  is  in  the '  room.  He 
greatly  admires  Spiro  A;; new,  how- 
ever, for  his  stacks  on  the  pre.  ;.  Al- 
mobt  daily,  he  writes  a  letter  t?  the 
editor  deploring  President  Nixon's 
decisi<  n  to  suspend  Agnev/s  press 
attacks  for.  the-'  duration  of  the  cam- 
paign-'.; ' 

''These  letters  are  never  "published 
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Not  long  ago,  Lineal, 
card  room  with  Warrea 
cussing  the  Watergate  oi 
ington  was  slumped  in 
chair,  snoring  softly. 
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October  1,  1974 


Responsive  President 

By  volunteering  to  appear  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  answer  questions  about 
the  pardon  he  granted  to  Richard  Nixon,  President  Ford, 
has  set  an  admirable  example  of  open  and  responsive 
government.  Such  readiness  to  be  accountable  to  Con- 
gress gains  in  significance  by  its  contrast  to  the  Nixon 
Administration's  defiant  custom  of  hiding  behind  the 
stone  wall  of  executive  privilege. 

Mr.  Ford's  ability  to  provide  full  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice  is  essential  to  understanding  of  the  motives  and 
considerations  behind  his  decision  to  pardon  Mr.  Nixon 
before  the  judicial  process  had  even  begun  to  run  its 
course.  No  convincing  explanation,  for  example,  has  yet 
been  given  of  why  the  pardon  was  granted  uncondition- 
ally, even  though  a  White  House  lawyer  had  apparently 
been  dispatched  to  Mr.  Nixon's  California  residence  with 
orders  to  arrange  for  some  acknowledgment  of  the 
former  President's  guilt  as  a  precondition. 

Rumors  and  reports  about  direct  and  second-hand 
appeals  to  Mr.  Ford  by  Nixon  loyalists  in  and  put  of 
the  White  House  remain  to  be  dealt  with,  as  does  the 
advisory  role,  if  any,  played  by  Nelson  Rockefeller 
who  had  already  endorsed  a  pardon  at  a  time  ,  when 
Mr.  Ford  himself  still  publicly  maintained  that  such  a 
step  should  not  be  considered  in  anticipation  of  forth- 
coming judicial  procedures. 

In  deciding  to  appear  personally  to  answer  questions, 
the  President  is  in  the  good  company  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln  who  also  testified  person* 
ally  before  Congressional  committees — Mr.  Lincoln,  like 
Mr.  Ford,  having  volunteered  to  do  so.  Entirely  apart 
from  the  important  issues  under  consideration,  the  Chief 
Executive's  appearance  on  Capitol  Hill  ought  to  be  a 
signal  to  Mr.  Ford's  official  family  in  the  White  House 
and  throughout  his  Administration.  Far  from  demeaning 
,  the  Presidency  and  other  high  offices  of  public  trust— 
£  as  Mr.  Nixon  protested  so  unconvincingly  while  dug  in 
f  behind  his  barricades  of  executive  privilege — Mr.  Ford's 


Visit  of  Pteuieftt  } 
To  Congress  Panel 
ToBe2dinHistory 


SP*nil  to  TtM  N*w  York  Tima 

WASHINGTON,  Oct  1— Pres- 
ident Ford's  scheduled  testi- 
mony before  a  house  subcow- 
mitee  would  mark  only  the  sec- 
ond time  that  an  incumbent 
President  had  appeared  in  per- 
son before  a  panel  of  Congress, 
according  to  research  done  last 
year  by  the  library  of  Congress. 

The  only  precedent,  the  re- 
search showed,  was  an  appear- 
ance by  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
1862  to  explain  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  how  The 
New  York  Herald  was  able  to 
publish  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  before  the  speech  had 
been  delivered. 

Last  night,  the  White  House 
said  that  George  Washington 
hid  testified  about  an  abortive 
Expedition  against  Indians,  but 
the  research  shows  that  Wash- 
ington only  wrote  a  letter  to  an 
Washington  did.  in  fact,  tes- 
tify before  the  entire  Senate 
ta  1789  on  the  subject  ot  In- 
dian treaties.  '  j 
In_Carl  Sandburg's  biography, 
of  Lincoln,  he  described  an  in*, 
cident  in  which  the  President 
supposedly  appeared  before  a 
Congressional  panel  to  de- 
nounce rumor  that  his  wife 
#as  a  Confederate  sympathizer. 
Most  historians  have  cpnchided 
that  no  such  incident  occurred. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  testified 
twice  before  panels  of  Con- 
gtess  after  he  had  left  office, 
once  on  the  subject  of  his; 
4^unpaign  contributions  and  tne. 
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Cosmetologist  Mary  Barnett  styles  the  wig  on  a  likeness  of 
President  Reagan  at  Disney  World's  Hall  Of  Presidents.  -  UPI 


Reagan  Now  A  'Model9  President 


LAKE  BUENA  VISTA  (UPI)  — 
When  Ronald  Reagan  beat  Jimmy  Car- 
ter for  the  presidency  in  November, 
artist  Blaine  Gibson  got  down  to  work. 

He  looked  at  pictures  and  watched 
Reagan  on  television.  He  studied  his 
mannerisms  to  see  how  he  folded  his 
hands  and  crossed  his  legs.  He  im- 
printed the  facial  expressions  in  his 
mind. 

Only  then  did  he  turn  to  his  molds 
and  begin  shaping  a  model  of  Reagan 
for  the  Hall  of  Presidents  exhibit  at 
Walt  Disney  World. 

"President  Reagan  presented  a  spe- 
cial challenge,"  said  Gibson,  who  has 
produced  more  than  half  the  figures  in 
the  hall.  "There's  a  certain  tendency  for 
him  to  erupt  into  a  smile  spontaneous- 
ly." 

"I've  tried  to  capture  that  there  is  an 


inner  sense  of  humor  there  and  the  eyes 
show  it,"  he  said.  "Even  though  the 
mouth  cannot  show  it  widely,  I  felt  that 
if  I  could  show  that  little  anticipation  of 
a  smile  it  would  be  worthwhile." 

While  Gibson  worked  on  the  presi- 
dent's figure,  costumers  at  Disney 
talked  to  his  tailor  and  shirtmaker  to 
get  Reagan's  exact  sizes  and  recommen- 
dations for  the  fabric  of  his  suit.  Rea- 
gan's barber  was  also  consulted  before 
the  wig  was  designed  and  styled. 

The  Reagan  figure  is  the  39th  to 
take  its  place  on  the  Disney  stage.  Like 
the  others,  it  turns  its  head  and  nods  as 
he  is  introduced.  Seated  between  presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Roosevelt,  the 
figure  also  moves  its  crossed  leg  during 
the  address  of  President  Lincoln. 

The  movements  are  controlled  by  a 
computer  process  known  as  "audio- 
animatromcs." 


Clio  and  the  Clintons 


An  Interview  With  the  President  and  the  First  Lady 

by  Carl  Sferrazza  Anthony 


o 


n  a  busy  Wed- 
nesday morning 
last  August,  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs. 
Clinton  found 


an  hour  to  speak  with  me  in 
the  Oval  Office  of  the  White 
House.  Defense  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Perry  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Janet  Reno  were  prepar- 
ing for  a  live  noontime  con- 
ference in  the  West  Wing  press 
room  to  announce  new  legal 
policy  regarding  Cuban  refu- 
gees; the  taken-for-dead  crime 
bill  would  finally  pass  the  fol- 
lowing day;  the  tumult  over  the  future  of  the  President's 
health-care  proposals  was  still  very  much  in  the  air.  We 
discussed  none  of  these  things,  however,  instead  talking 
about  history,  its  lessons  and  comforts,  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  the  first  couple. 

■  When  the  editors  at  American  Heritage  magazine  and 
I  were  talking  and  thinking  about  this  article,  we  decided 
we  wanted  to  look  at  the  forces  of  history  that  may  have 
influenced  both  of  you,  that  may  nourish  you  now,  that 
may  provide  support  and  a  sense  of  direction  and  perhaps 
a  sense  of  comfort  in  difficult  times.  So,  particularly  this 
complicated  week,  the  first  question  I  might  ask  you  is, 
have  you  looked  to  other  Presidents  who  have  had  diffi- 
culty getting  legislation  through  Congress,  Presidents  like 
Woodrow  Wilson,  for  example,  with  his  particular  dream 
for  the  League  of  Nations? 

Yes,  of  course.  Wilson  didn't  actually  live  to  see  his  dream 
fulfilled,  because  we  mismanaged  our  affairs  after  World 
War  I.  Sometimes  you  can  be  too  far  ahead  of  your  time. 
But  after  World  War  II  we  did  have  the  United  Nations. 
And  for  all  its  limitations  and  all  its  problems,  it's  played 
a  major  role,  I  think,  in  making  the  world  a  more  peaceful 
and  more  human  place. 

I  think  the  period  in  modern  American  history  most 
comparable  to  this  is  probably  the  one  right  after  World 
War  II.  At  the  end  of  any  era,  people  are  called  upon  to 
look  to  the  future,  and  yet  there's  a  tendency  to  look  in- 
ward, to  relax,  to  just  be  thankful  that  the  old  order  is 
gone  away  without  thinking  about  what  the  new  world 
must  look  like. 


At  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
we  made  the  wrong  choice. 
You  know,  we  wound  up 
with  all  kinds  of  problems, 
not  only  the  Depression  and 
World  War  II  and  all  of  that, 
but  we  gave  in  to  some  of  our 
darker  impulses.  So  we  had 
the  first  big  Red  Scare,  and  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  was  doing  well. 

And  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Truman  took  a  terrible 
beating  and  didn't  get  every- 
thing done  he  tried  to  do.  He 
never  did  pass  health  care,  for 
example,  for  all  Americans. 
But  he  did  lay  the  foundations  for  economic  recovery  at 
home  and  for  a  commitment  to  more  racial  equality  and  for 
the  institutions  that  led  to  the  recovery  of  Europe  and 
Japan  and  the  system  that  ultimately  permitted  us  to  win 
the  Cold  War. 

But  when  you're  challenging  people  to  make  changes, 
changes  that  have  a  long-term  future  benefit  against  en- 
trenched forces,  you  have  to  expect  to  be  stoutly  opposed, 
often  misunderstood,  and  sometimes  defeated.  You  just 
have  to  accept  that.  That's  a  part  of  history.  And  you  have 
to  govern  in  the  times  in  which  you  live  and  deal  with  it 
the  best  you  can. 

■  So  for  inspiration  you  look  to  Truman  and  what  he 
went  through? 

Yes.  Because  I'm  from  Arkansas  and  Truman  was  from 
Missouri,  and  because  a  lot  of  the  political  people  of 
my  youth  were  big  Truman  supporters — you  know  our 
state  voted  for  him  in  1948,  when  a  lot  of  the  South  aban- 
doned him — I've  always  had  an  awareness  of  Truman's 
legacy.  And  he's  always  been  one  of  my  four  or  five  favorite 
Presidents. 

But  I  think  that  I  must  say  I  was  never  so  aware  of  the 
similarities  in  our  situation  until  I  actually  became  Presi- 
dent and  realized  that  the  sort  of  deep  ambivalence  the 
American  people  have  now — wanting  us  to  take  charge  and 
move  forward  into  the  future  but  still  easily  diverted  be- 
cause of  their  deep-seated  suspicions  about  government 
and  whether  anybody  in  Washington  can  do  anything  right. 

■  Is  there  a  way  to  redirect  history?  Or  do  you  think  there 
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are  just  cycles?  There's  a  theory  that  the  American  pt  pie 
go  through  general  historical  cycles  in  their  response 
change. 

Yes,  they  do,  but  leaders  and  people  can  make  a  different 
and  not  just  the  President  but  the  other  great  institutions 
of  society.  What  kinds  of  leaders  are  in  Congress?  What 
do  they  do  and  say?  What  is  the  role  of  the  American 
press?  What  does  it  do  and  say?  Does  it  feed  on  the  fears 
and  cynicisms  of  the  American  people?  Or  does  it  basical- 
ly proceed  in  challenging  us  to  do  better? 

History  proceeds  in  cycles  to  some  extent,  but  also  every 
time  is  different,  and  the  outcome  is  not  foreordained.  I 
mean,  it  really  does  make  a  difference  who's  there  and 
what  they  do. 


JL  have  always  been, 
from  childhood, 
captivated  by  the  figure 
of  Lincoln." 


■  We  mentioned  Wilson  ear- 
lier. One  reason  he  lost  his  fight 
for  the  League  of  Nations  was 
that  he  would  not  accept  any 
compromises  whatsoever. 
The  trick  is  to  be  firm  on  your 
principles  and  direction  and 
flexible  in  dealing  with  peo- 
ple who  have  the  power  either 
to  help  you  further  that  direction 
or  to  derail  it.  I  mean,  it's  inter- 
esting. Compromise  is  very  often 
given  a  bad  name  in  popular  cir- 
cles today.  And  yet  our  system 
was  set  up  to  mandate  compro- 
mise in  ways  that  most  govern- 
mental democracies  weren't. 

We  don't  have  a  parliamen- 
tary system,  for  example,  where 
the  President  is  the  leader  of 
the  party  in  Congress,  where 
if  people  want  to  stay  in  the  par- 
ty and  have  positions,  then  they 
have  to  vote  party  line. 

I  was  reading  a  biography  of 
George  Washington  the  other  day.  I  guess  he  came  to  the 
Presidency  with  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  leverage 
and  prestige  of  anybody  in  history,  and  the  Senate  rejected 
one  of  his  major  nominees,  which  is  something  I  hadn't 
known. 

The  whole  essence  of  democracy  is  that  people  are  given 
limited  power,  and  others  have  power,  and  you  have  to 
work  together  to  get  something  done.  And  the  idea  is  that 
nobody  is  the  sole  repository  of  complete  wisdom. 

But  in  the  world  we're  living  in — instantaneous  news 
coverage,  snap  judgments,  everybody  looking  for  the  angle 
— compromise  is  more  difficult,  because  the  minute  you 
begin  serious  negotiation,  there's  this  the-sky-is-falling 
effect  that  sometimes  takes  over  the  reporting  of  it  to  imply 
that  something  dishonorable  is  going  on. 

But  in  our  Constitution  compromise  is  written  in  as  a 


G.P.A.  Healy's  The  Peacemakers,  a  Clinton  favorite. 


e,  not  a  vice. 

Are  there  moments  in  history  that  particularly  fascinated 
th  of  you  in  your  early  years? 
Well,  when  I  grew  up  in  the  South  at  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  rights  movement,  all  Southerners  were  still  ob- 
sessed with  the  Civil  War.  I  mean,  really  it  was  amazing. 
When  I  first  ran  for  office,  I  was  in  the  mountains  of  north 
Arkansas,  which  had  been  the  dividing  line  in  the  war  in 
the  West  between  the  North  and  the  South.  A  lot  of  the 
hill  people  in  the  South  had  become  Republicans  because 
they  supported  Abraham  Lincoln,  they  opposed  seces- 
sion, and  they  either  opposed  slavery  or  didn't  care  about 
it.  It  wasn't  part  of  their  life. 

And  there  were  poor  people 
or  people  of  modest  incomes  up 
there  that  had  family  books  that 
traced  their  genealogy  back  to 
the  Civil  War,  and  they  knew 
who  fought  for  the  North,  who 
fought  for  the  South.  People 
were  thinking  a  lot  about  the 
whole  issue  of  race  because  civ- 
il rights  had  come  in,  but  they 
were  still  obsessed  with  the 
Civil  War,  or  the  War  Between 
the  States,  as  the  diehards  al- 
ways called  it  in  the  South. 

And  I  remember  as  late  as 
1975,  maybe,  or  '76,  something 
like  that,  I  was  up  in  one  of 
those  beautiful  little  mountain 
towns  giving  the  high  school 
commencement  address  on  a 
gorgeous  June  night,  and  the 
Ozark  Mountains  were  breath- 
taking. I  was  exhorting  these 
kids  to  overcome  adversity,  and 
I  was  telling  them  about  the 
terrible  things  Lincoln  had  been 
through  in  his  life.  And  after  it  was  over,  all  the  guys 
who  ran  the  county  for  me,  all  these  great  hill-country 
guys  took  me  out,  and  we  were  looking  at  the  moun- 
tains. And  they  said,  "That  was  a  very  good  speech,  and 
you  can  give  it  down  in  Little  Rock  anytime,  but  don't 
you  ever  come  up  here  and  brag  on  that  Republican  Presi- 
dent again;  if  he'd  been  that  good  a  President,  we  would 
have  never  had  a  Civil  War." 

So  these  people  were  still  replaying  it  in  their  minds  over 
a  hundred  years  later. 

I  have  always  been,  from  childhood,  captivated  by  the 
figure  of  Lincoln,  not  only  the  historic  significance  of  what 
he  did  but  what  kind  of  person  he  was  and  how  he  was 
able,  under  enormous  pressure  and  frequent  ridicule,  to 
hold  on  to  the  simple  idea  that  the  Union  had  to  be  pre- 
served, and  then  how  he  was  able  to  move  the  country 
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to  the  point  where  he  could  break  his  most  famous 
campaign  promise,  which  was  not  to  free  the  slaves, 
and  instead  issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which 
obviously  set  in  motion  the  processes  that  later  led  to 
the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments. 

■  Did  you  read  a  lot  of  biographies  of  him? 

Yes.  And  I  also  liked  Jefferson  a  lot  when  I  was  a  child, 
because  another  thing  that  Southerners  were  obsessed 
with  was  the  poverty  of  the  South  at  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  the  whole  idea  that  the  only  way  out 
of  it  individually  and  collectively  was  to  dramatically  in- 
crease the  level  of  education.  Since  Jefferson  had  found- 
ed the  University  of  Virginia  and  had  basically  advo- 
cated free  public  education,  he  had  a  big  hold  on  my 
imagination  from  my  childhood,  and  I  read  a  lot  of 
books  about  him. 

They  were  the  two  historic  figures  in  American  life  who 
had  the  biggest  influence  on  my  childhood. 

■  Mrs.  Clinton? 

Well,  I  grew  up  in  Illinois,  the  Land  of  Lincoln,  and 
spent  enormous  amounts  of  time  as  a  child  studying 
Illinois  and  American  history,  reading  biographies  of 
Lincoln,  making  field  trips  to  Springfield  and  other 
places  that  had  some  association  with  Lincoln. 

We  had  very  significant  celebrations  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
day all  during  the  time  I  was  a  child.  So  he  had  a  very  big 
place  in  my  historical  imagination.  I  mean,  it  was  just  an 
open-and-shut  case  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  by  far  the 
greatest  President,  because  he  had  saved  the  Union  and 
came  from  Illinois. 

I  remember  clearly  one  time  traveling  with  my  fami- 
ly— a  trip  to  Florida,  when  I  was  nine,  I  think.  We  got  to 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  which  is  very  southern  Indiana,  and 
checked  into  a  little  motel  that  had  a  little  tiny  TV.  For 
the  first  time  I  saw  a  TV  series  called  "The  Gray  Ghost," 
which  was  about  a  Confederate  soldier.  And  I  was  just 
astonished  that  anybody  would  have  a  television  series  in 
which  the  hero  was  a  Confederate  soldier.  And  then  as 
we  traveled  farther  south,  I  remember  being  in  Alabama 
and  stopping  at  gas  stations  where  they  sold  Confederate 
flags  and  things  like  that. 

I  always  had  just  a  strong  personal  feeling  about  Lin- 
coln, but  I  also  felt  the  same  way  to  a  lesser  extent 
about  Washington.  And  again,  he  was  somebody  who 
had  a  very  large  part  in  our  imaginations  because  of 
the  way  the  schools  treated  him.  Every  year  I  was  in 
school,  we  did  skits  about  Washington's  life,  we  wrote  lit- 
tle books  about  him,  we  celebrated  his  birthday.  Those 
two  presidential  birthdays  were  how  we  spent  February. 
And  both  of  them  had  a  very  strong  appeal — as  the 
father  of  the  country  and  the  savior  of  the  country — to 
me  as  a  little  girl. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  You  know,  it's  interesting;  I  confess  that 
I  think  I  underappreciated  Washington  until  I  became 


ent.  I  did.  Then  I  read  Cincinnatus,  Garry  Wills's 
book  on  Washington,  and  a  book  called  Patriarch,  by 
Richard  Norton  Smith.  Wills  is  a  person  I  greatly  admire; 
he's  written  a  book  on  leaders  called  Certain  Trumpets. 

Anyway,  I  see  now  in  a  fundamental  way  what  Wash- 
ington did,  and  what  he  refused  to  do,  in  not  seeking  a 
third  term  and  giving  up  power  and  overseeing  orderly 
transition,  and  how  he  kept  things  together.  But  I  don't 
think  as  a  child  I  appreciated  him. 

Hillary  mentioned  being  surprised  by  the  Confederate 
TV  series.  The  flip  side  was  true  in  our  case.  I  mean,  if 
you  were  a  Southerner  growing  up,  you  had  to  be  a 
big  admirer  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  you  had  to  know  a  lot 
about  Robert  E.  Lee.  You  just  did,  you  know?  He  was 
really  still  a  folk  figure  in  the  South,  all  during  the  fifties 
and  early  sixties. 

And  it  was  interesting  because  I  remember  I  was  in  a 
minority  among  young  whites.  I  was  in  all  the  turmoil 
about  the  public  school  integration,  and  I  thought  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  was  great,  even  when  I  was  a  kid,  very 
young.  But  to  me,  it  was  all  part  of  the  natural  flow  of 
history.  I  mean,  I  never  thought  whether  there  was  a  con- 
tradiction between  admiring  Robert  E.  Lee  and  admiring 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

■  It's  interesting  to  hear  you  speak  about  those  school 
pageants  about  Washington  and  Lincoln,  because  Amer- 
ican history  has  shifted  in  recent  years,  more  toward 
social  history.  Do  you  think  there  is  less  emphasis  today 
on  heroes? 

MRS.  CLINTON:  I  do,  and  I  think  it's  a  great  loss  for 
everyone,  particularly  for  children.  It  is  just  easier  as  a 
child  to  relate  to  individuals  than  to  social  movements 
or  historical  trends. 

It's  been  important  in  the  last  few  years  that  we 
have  pulled  out  other  heroes.  People  should  know  about 
Sojourner  Truth  and  not  just  about  the  white  men  who 
were  heroes  when  we  were  much  younger.  But  I  think 
it's  a  shame  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  heroic  qualities 
of  those  people  who  made  major  impacts  on  our  his- 
tory and  that  we  don't  use  them  more  as  examples  and 
symbols  for  children. 

I  remember  when  I  read  The  Autobiography  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  I  discovered  things  about  Franklin's 
personal  life  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  I  was  shocked 
by.  I  remember  going  to  see  my  English  teacher  and 
saying,  "I  just  can't  believe  it."  I  felt  I  had  been  dis- 
illusioned about  Benjamin  Franklin.  And  I'll  never  for- 
get my  teacher  saying,  "But  why  would  you  be  dis- 
illusioned? He  was  a  great  man;  he  wasn't  a  statue 
somewhere.  Men  have  faults  as  well  as  virtues;  the  real 
challenge  is  to  see  people  in  their  humanity  and  then 
admire  them  even  more  because  of  what  they  were 
able  to  accomplish."  And  that  was  one  of  those  les- 
sons that  you  learn  if  you're  a  person  who  cares  about 
history.  You  keep  encountering  new  information  about 
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was  a  junior  in  high 
doI  and  ...  I  just 


people  as  you  go  through  life. 

So  I  would  like  to  see  a  return  to  an  emphasis  on 
individuals— a  broader  range  of  individuals— with  chil- 
dren being  able  to  see  everyone's  contributions  but  rec- 
ognizing that  there  are  certain  people  who  stand  out 
because  of  their  roles  in  American  history,  and  giving 
those  people  the  attention  again  that  I  think  they  are  due. 

And  even  in  mythology.  I  mean,  it  may  not  be  true 
that  George  Washington  cut  down  a  cherry  tree  and 
said  he  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  but  there's  a  lesson  in  that, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  ways  you  convey  values  to  chil- 
dren— in  the  context  of  a  historic  figure  who  is  great 
on  his  own.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  that  has  been  lost. 
THE  PRESIDENT:  In  terms  of  people  in  the  present  and 
recent  past,  whether  they're 
always  being  taken  down, 
historically  that  changes. 
Jefferson  was  treated  in  an 
outrageous  and  vicious  way 
when  he  was  President. 
Roosevelt  had  a  reasonably 
rough  time,  but  not  too 
bad.  I  noticed  an  article  in 
The  New  Republic  by  a  jour- 
nalist who  had  covered  the 
Roosevelts.  She  said  that 
Franklin  and  Eleanor  would 
not  have  served  the  coun- 
try so  well  if  they  had  had 
to  deal  with  all  the  stuff 
that's  present  today. 

When  I  was  a  child,  my 
grandfather,  who  raised  me 
until  I  was  four  and  was 
a  great  figure  in  my  life 
until  he  died  when  I  was 
still  quite  young,  just  loved 
Roosevelt,  because  FDR  symbolized  to  him  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  cared  about  ordinary 
people  like  him  and  would  try  to  help  them. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  we've 
gotten  two  extreme  views  of  government,  I  think,  nei- 
ther of  which  is  very  helpful.  One  is  that  government 
is  evil  and  incompetent  and  always  messes  up.  Well, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Park 
Service,  Social  Security,  and  Medicare  are  evidence  that 
that's  not  necessarily  true,  right?  And  the  other  view 
is  that  government  can  solve  all  people's  problems.  Well, 
if  you  look  at  the  breakdown  of  the  social  fabric  in 
America  in  the  last  thirty  years,  it's  obvious  no  govern- 
ment program  can  fix  all  that. 

But  the  idea  that  the  government  was  somehow 
the  partner  of  the  American  people  and  its  servant  and 
that  its  role  would  change  throughout  time  reached 
its  apotheosis  under  Roosevelt — when  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  country  was  25  percent  and  per  capita 
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average.  My  grandfather  was  a  person  who  never  did 
take  vacations.  He  worked  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  some- 
times more  hours  a  week  when  I  knew  him,  even  when 
he  already  had  a  grandchild. 

Maybe  it  was  mythology,  but  it  was  a  positive  thing 
that  he  thought  that  his  President  and  his  country  cared 
about  him  and  his  small  existence  in  a  small  town  in 
Arkansas,  when  he  was  slaving  away,  doing  the  best 
he  could  for  his  family.  There's  a  very  important  linkage, 
and  it's  something  that  we  need  to  reestablish  today. 

■  I  want  to  ask  both  of  you  about  your  own  experiences 
as  young  people  meeting  historic  figures.  Of  course,  we 
know  the  great  clip — the  pic- 
ture of  the  young  Bill  Clin- 
ton right  here  in  the  Rose 
Garden  meeting  President 
Kennedy.  What  did  you  feel 
as  you  were  leaving  the  gate? 
What  did  you  tell  yourself? 
Well,  I  don't  know  what  I 
told  myself — there  were  a 
hundred  of  us  here,  and  we 
were  having  a  big  time — but 
I  remember  very  distinctly 
where  I  was  standing  and 
what  I  did.  The  fellow  we 
elected  president  of  Boys  Na- 
tion gave  him  a  T-shirt  and 
something  else,  and  Kennedy 
gave  his  little  talk.  Then  he 
came  down  in  the  crowd  and 
started  shaking  hands,  and 
I  was  afraid  he  would  just 

  shake  one  or  two  hands  and 

quit.  I  was  at  the  head  of 
the  alphabet  anyway,  and  I  was  bigger  than  anybody 
around  me,  so  I  just  made  sure  I  was  there  so  I  got 
to  shake  hands  with  him. 

Because  to  me  he  represented  the  country's  caring 
about  my  generation.  You  know,  he  was  a  very  future- 
oriented  person.  He  said  he  would  get  the  country  mov- 
ing again.  I  had  the  feeling  that  we  were  going  to 
have  a  good  future  because  he  was  seeking  all  those 
new  frontiers.  He  gave  us  a  sense  of  possibility  that 
we  could  deal  with  things.  And  he  finally  began  to 
deal  with  the  civil  rights  issue  in  a  somewhat  more  • 
open  way  than  President  Eisenhower  had,  although 
Eisenhower  had  sent  the  troops  to  integrate  Little  Rock 
Central  High  School. 

Eisenhower  was  a  very  important  person  for  his 
time.  We  had  gone  through  all  this  unsettling  stuff;  he 
settled  the  country  down,  and  he  gave  the  people  a 
fairly  high  level  of  confidence  and  was  willing  to  let 
some  things  happen.  I  think  that  history  will  judge 
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him  pretty  kindly. 

But  when  Kennedy  came  in,  even  though  he  won  by 
the  narrowest  of  victories— if  you  look  at  it,  that  shows 
the  fear  that  the  American  people  have  of  change;  we 
always  say  we  want  it,  we're  for  it  in  general,  but  very 
often  we're  against  it  in  particular— I  thought  it  was 
great.  I  saw  him  up  there;  he  just  was  happy  and  loose 
and  relaxed.  And  he  seemed  interested  in  kids,  he  seemed 
to  relate  well  to  young  people.  It  made  a  big  impression 
on  people  my  age  that  the  President  and  the  people  who 
were  working  for  him  were  trying  to  throw'us  into  the 
future  in  a  positive  way. 

■  Your  mother  said  that  when  you  came  back  home 
after  that  experience,  she  knew  you  were  going  into 
public  service.  She  could  just  tell. 

Actually  it  was  before  that.  I  remember  very  clearly.  I 
was  a  junior  in  high  school  and  had  been  interested  in 
being  a  physician  and  a  musician  and  a  couple  of  other 
things,  but  I  just  made  a  decision  that  I  would  try  to 
go  into  public  service  because  I  thought  I'd  be  good  at 
it  and  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting.  I  thought  I'd 
never  have  to  worry  about  getting  up  and  going  to  work 
every  day  because  it  would  always  be  different.  I  was 
interested  in  people  and  human  nature. 

And  I  must  say— a  lot  of  times  what  you  think  when 
you're  a  kid  is  wrong,  but  that  was  one  insight  I  had 
that  I  was  right  about.  I  mean,  it  is  a  fascinating  life  in 
its  diversity  and  challenge.  It  can  be  a  pain  from  time 
to  time,  but  it's  fascinating. 


■  What  about  you,  Mrs.  Clinton?  I  know  that  as  a 
youth  you  met  Martin  Luther  King.  Was  that  similar  to 
the  President's  experience  in  meeting  President  Kennedy? 
Well,  I  came  from  a  very  different  point  of  view.  I  came 
from  a  very  Republican  family  that  was  not  particular- 
ly fond  of  the  Roosevelts  and  not  particularly  fond  of 
the  Kennedys.  They  were  strong  supporters  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Vice  President  Nixon.  So  the  feel- 
ings I  had  about  the  1960  election  were  ones  of  great 
disappointment.  All  the  excitement  about  change  that 
seemed  to  sweep  the  country  was  viewed  as  quite  threat- 
ening where  I  grew  up— which  gives  me  some  insight 
into  how  people  feel  today  about  much  of  what  this 
President  is  trying  to  do. 

But  starting  when  I  was  in  high  school,  I  had  a  series 
of  experiences  that  began  to  pose  different  ideas  for  me 
to  consider.  And  when  my  involvement  with  my  church 
led  to  my  going  to  a  speech  that  Martin  Luther  King 
gave,  that  was  a  real  eye-opening  experience.  I  was  very 
impressed  by  him. 

I  was  intellectually  resistant  to  much  of  the  Kennedy 
administration's  agenda,  but  I  was  very  supportive  of 
civil  rights.  I  can  remember  having  my  mother  explain 
what  happened  when  President  Eisenhower  sent  troops 
to  Little  Rock  and  thinking  it  was  just  ridiculous  that 


people  wouldn't  go  to  school  with  different  kinds  of 
children. 

And  so  I  saw  what  Dr.  King  was  doing  as  something 
that  went  beyond  politics.  I  mean,  it  shouldn't  be  Re- 
publican or  Democrat  or  conservative  or  liberal;  it  was 
just  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  felt  much  of  that  because  of 
my  strong  feelings  about  Lincoln  and  my  family's  feel- 
ings about  what  being  a  Republican  really  meant. 

But  in  1964  I  was  a  very  strong  supporter  of  Barry 
Goldwater,  because  I  liked  what  I  saw  as  his  true  con- 
servatism. I  really  did  come  from  a  background  that 
was  highly  suspicious  of  government  and  very  support- 
ive of  the  individual  and  individual  responsibility,  and 
Goldwater  seemed  to  stand  for  that.  And  I  got  to  meet 
him.  I  went  to  a  rally  and  enjoyed  just  being  introduced 
to  him. 

But  I  also  remember  in  1965  being  as  impressed  as  I 
think  I've  ever  been  by  a  presidential  speech,  when  Pres- 
ident Johnson  gave  his  speech  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  From  that  time  on  I  supported  a  lot  of  the  goals  of 
the  Johnson  administration  domestically,  even  though 
I  became  very  concerned  about  the  Vietnam  War  and 
very  much  opposed  to  it. 

So  there  was  a  lot  going  on  then  that  came  from 
many  different  directions,  which  is  why  I  always  resist 
political  labeling— because  I  think  we  are  all  much  more 
complex  in  our  political  thoughts  than  the  easy  categories 
describe.  P 

■  Let  me  ask  you,  are  there  any  particular  objects  or 
paintings  or  rooms  in  the  White  House  that  have  come 
to  mean  something  special  or  important  to  both  of  you' 
MRS.  CLINTON:  Oh,  there  are  so  many.  One  of  the  best 
parts  about  living  here  is  feeling  that  every  day  you 
encounter  another  piece  of  American  history.  When  we 
first  came,  we  searched  every  nook  and  cranny  to  find 
memorabilia  and  portraits  and  other  things  to  put  on 
display,  and  we  learned  a  lot  about  how  the  house 
had  been  used  in  the  past  and  how  it  had  been  modi- 
fied over  time  to  fill  its  many  functions.  It  is  a  museum; 
it  is  the  house  of  the  head  of  state;  it  is  a  public  build- 
ing; and  it  is  a  residence.  There  are  so  many  aspects. 

We  have  a  lot  of  artwork  that  was  formerly  in  storage 
now  on  display  in  the  White  House,  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  making  sure  we  have  somewhere  depicted 
every  President  and  First  Lady  who  ever  lived  here,  so 
that  we  have  some  kind  of  memory  of  their  presence 
the  PRESIDENT:  I  like  the  picture  of  Lincoln  that's  in 
the  Treaty  Room,  with  his  military  advisers  planning 
the  peace,  not  long  before  he  was  killed.  He's  on  a  ship 
with  an  admiral  and  General  Grant  and  General  Sher- 
man, and  there's  a  rainbow  in  the  background. 

Lincoln  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to 
do  to  heal  the  country  after  the  war,  and  when  he  died 
and  Johnson  came  in  and  was  weakened,  and  Recon- 
struction took  a  far  more  draconian  turn,  I've  often 
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thought  that  was  a  sort  of  unexplored  tragedy  in  Amer- 
ican history.  I  think  it  hardened  attitudes  in  the  South  and 
made  it  more  difficult  to  work  through  the  issues  of 
race,  and  it  also  ratified  the  economic  backwardness  of 
the  place  for  a  long  time.  And  a  lot  of  that  is  still  being 
played  out  today,  sadly  enough,  in  Southern  politics — 
still  being  played  out.  Anyway,  that  picture's  very  good. 

There's  a  picture  in  here  in  my  dining  room  that  I 
brought  down  from  the  Lincoln  Bedroom  so  I  could 
see  it  every  day.  It's  called  Waiting  for  the  Hour,  and  it 
shows  slaves  sitting  in  a  dark  room  five  minutes  before 
midnight  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  which  arguably  is  the  most  important 
document  ever  signed  in  the  White  House.  Just  seeing 
that  every  day  reminds  me  of 
the  enormous  importance  of 
the  Presidency  and  trying 
to  get  it  right  at  whatever 
point  in  history  you  happen 
to  serve.  Those  two  pictures 
mean  a  lot  to  me. 


■  I  was  wondering,  Mrs. 
Clinton,  if  there  were  Presi- 
dents and  First  Ladies  that 
you  emulated  or  took  hope 
from. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  of 
them.  And  there  are  aspects 
of  the  personalities  of  many, 
as  well  as  their  accomplish- 
ments, that  I  find  very  im- 
portant and  supportive.  I 
became  a  great  admirer  of 
Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt, much  to  the  dismay 
of  my  father.  And  I've  be- 
come a  great  admirer  of  both 
Trumans.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  to  have  had  Margaret 
Truman  Daniel  visit  us,  which  I  found  a  great  joy.  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  the  Kennedys;  my  friendship  with 
Jackie  Kennedy  Onassis  was  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary opportunities  of  my  life.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
President  Johnson's  domestic  accomplishments.  And  I 
think  Mrs.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  most  effective  women 
who  ever  lived  here. 

I  admire  greatly  Betty  Ford's  personal  bravery  and 
outspokenness  on  women's  issues — particularly  on  the 
ERA  and  breast  cancer — when  it  was  not  at  all  easy.  I 
think  President  and  Mrs.  Carter  both  made  great  con- 
tributions on  a  lot  of  the  difficult  issues  that  confront- 
ed the  country.  And  I  think  Mrs.  Carter's  work  on  behalf 
of  mental  health  and  President  Carter's  continuing 
example  after  he  left  the  White  House  are  a  great  legacy. 

I  really  appreciated  the  struggles  that  confronted  Nan- 


V  Ve  are  . . .  making  sure 
that  we  have  somewhere 
depicted  every  President 
. . .  who  ever  lived  here." 


First  Ladies:  of  the  nation  and  of  Arkansas,  1979. 


cy  Reagan  when  she  was  attempting  to  define  herself 
and  not  be  defined.  And  I  always  enjoyed  being  around 
both  President  and  Mrs.  Bush,  whom  we  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  because  of  my  husband's  time  as  gov- 
ernor. I've  always  found  them  very  easy  to  talk  to  and 
very  gracious  and  hospitable. 

I  met  President  Nixon  only  once,  when  he  came  to  the 
White  House  to  speak  with  the  President  about  Russia 
prior  to  the  meeting  with  Yeltsin.  He  came  to  the  sec- 
ond floor,  where  my  daughter  and  I  were  waiting  to 
greet  him,  and  he  had  prepared  what  he  was  going  to 
say  to  both  of  us,  so  when  he  met  Chelsea,  he  immedi- 
ately began  talking  about  her  school,  which  both  of 
his  daughters  had  attended,  and  his  memories  of  it. 

When  he  met  me,  he  imme- 
diately talked  about  health 
care,  and  said,  "You  are  at- 
tempting to  do  now  what  I 
tried  to  do."  President  Nix- 
on had  proposed  a  national 
health  care  plan.  I  was  very 
impressed  by  his  discipline 
in  the  way  he  had  prepared 
just  to  say  hello  to  us. 

So  although  I  have  grave 
political  disagreements  with 
many  of  the  people  who 
have  been  here,  I  think  you 
do  not  get  to  this  position 
without  a  lot  of  admirable 
personal  characteristics  that 
oftentimes  get  either  over- 
looked or  overshadowed  by 
the  pressures  of  the  moment. 
And  I  must  say  one  of  the 
things  I  admire  about  my 
husband  is  his  humility  in 
the  face  of  this  responsibility 
and  his  willingness  to  under- 
stand that  even  though  you 
are  elected  President,  you  are  really  a  servant.  That  is 
sometimes  misunderstood,  because  people  are  more 
comfortable  with  authoritarian  symbols,  if  you  will. 
But  I  think  we  all  are  better  served  if,  whatever  im- 
pressive credentials  and  strong  personal  characteristics 
people  bring  to  the  Presidency,  they  also  bring  a  real  dose 
of  humility  as  well.  Because  these  are  problems  at  any 
time  that  demand  answers  that  are  not  easy  and  are  ■ 
certainly  not  easily  explained — except  through  some 
historical  perspective. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I've  got  to  go  pass  the  crime  bill.  [Laugh- 
ter.] '  ★ 

Carl  Sferrazza  Anthony,  whose  story  on  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  and  the  Johnsons  appeared  in  our  September 
issue,  writes  about  White  House  history. 
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Victims  of  Strange  Fate, 


Some  one  delving  into  historical  ii 


been  the  victim  of  a  strange  fate.  Be- 
ginning with  William  Henry  Harrison 
•who  was  elected  in  1840  not  one  of 
I  them  has  lived  out  his  tenure  in  office. 
I  H-  died  in  1841  a  month  after  he  as- 
isumed  office.    Abraham  Lincoln  first 
I  elected  in  I860,  was  assassinated  xn 
1865     James  A.  Garfield  was  elected 
in  1880  and  was  shot  and  killed  during 
his  first  year  as  President.  Twenty 
more  years  passed,  and  William  Mc- 
Kinley  elected  for  a  second  term  in 
1,1900  fell  the  victim  of  an  assassin's 
'bullet  in  1901.   The  latest  example  of 
!  the  20-year  sinister  blight  was  Warren 
j  G.  Hardin.  He  was  elected  in  1920  and 
I  died  while  serving  his  term.— Mt.  Dora,  | 
Ipia.,  Topic. 


'Mil  da  'Mm&®Wf 
By 

IMA  1SL  EENtMffiTT 


MANY  a  student  browsing  through 
American  political  history  must  have 
noticed  that  a  single  vote,  or  the 
lack  of  a  vote,  has  decided  momentous  is- 
sues affecting  the  destiny  of  the  country. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  made  up  a 
list  of  cases  in  which  a  single  vote  has 
been  decisive.  The  late  Champ  Clark  was 
interested  in  this  lore,  and  perhaps  in  his 
papers  something  may  be  found  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  many  instances  a  single  vote  in  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1787  deter- 
mined the  nature  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. A  list  of  these  votes,  with  ex- 
planatory comment,  would  make  interesting 
reading. 

In  the  first  Congress,  Port  Royal,  Va., 
missed  by  one  vote  the  honor  of  becoming 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected  President 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1801 
by  the  change  of  a  single  vote  whereby 
Delaware  was  counted  for  him.  The  Jef- 
ferson-Burr deadlock  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Twelfth  Amendment  in  1804,  chang- 
ing the  electoral  method  of  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President.    If  Speaker 


Change  In  Single  Vote  Elected  Thomas  Jefferson 
President  by  Congress  In  1801 


Macon  had  voted  nay  the  House  resolu- 
tion providing  for  submission  of  the 
Twelfth  Amendment  would  have  been  de- 
feated. At  that  time  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  a  United  States  senator.  He  voted 
against  the  Twelfth  Amendment  resolution, 
and  yet,  years  later,  this  amendment  en- 
abled him  to  become  President. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  James  Monroe 
would  have  been  re-elected  unanimously  in 
1820  but  for  the  objection  of  one  elector, 
who  declared  that  this  honor  should  belong 
solely  to  George  Washington.  For  that 
reason,  the  story  goes,  this  elector  voted 
for  John  Quincy  Adams;  but  Adams  in  his 
diary  denies  that  the  single  vote  he  re- 
ceived was  cast  for  the  reason  assigned. 

Everybody  knows  that  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  became  President  by  virtue  of  one 
vote  in  the  Elector  Commission,  and  that 
President  Johnson  escaped  conviction  on 
impeachment  by  one  vote. 

Could  the  change  of  one  vote  in  Con- 
gress have  obviated  the  Civil  War?  A  dis- 
tinguished historian  thinks  so.  Francis  W. 
Hirst,  in  his  "Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,"  thus  tells  the  story: 

"In  1784  he  (Jefferson)  was  chairman 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  Congress  to 
devise  a  plan  of  government 
for  the  western  territories 
above  the  parallel  of  31  de- 
grees N.  Lat.  embracing  the 
territory  which  was  afterwards 
converted  into  the  states  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky.  The  report 
drafted  by  Jefferson  (March  1, 
1784)  provided  that  'after  the 
year  1800  of  the  Christian  era 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  of  the  said  states.' 

"This  admirable  clause, 
which  would  have  stopped  the 
growth  of  the  slave  power  and 
would  almost  certainly  have  ob- 
viated the  Civil  War,  was  lost 
by  one  vote.  It  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  American  history. 
As  Jefferson  himself  wrote 
soon  afterwards:  'The  voice  of 
a  single  individual  would  have 
prevented  this  abominable 
crime  from  spreading  itself 
over  the  new  country.  Thus 
we  see  the  fate  of  millions  un- 
born hanging  on  the  tongue  of 
one  man,  and  Heaven  was  si- 
lent in  that  awful  moment.  But 


Impeachment  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson  Was  Defeated  by  One  Vote 


it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  always  be 
silent,  and  that  the  friends  to  the  rights 
of  human  nature  will  in  the  end  prevail.'  " 

'TPHE  switching  of  one  vote  in  the  Sen- 
*■  ate  in  1845  would  have  defeated  the 
joint  resolution  providing  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  Failure  to  annex  Texas 
would  have  left  Mexico  without  a  griev- 
ance and  there  would  have  been  no  war. 
Consequently  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo, which  transferred  the  vast  South- 
west territory  and  California  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  would  not  have  materialized. 
This  acquisition  is  the  largest  addition  ever 
made  to  American  territory.  It  extends 
to  949,808  square  miles,  about  75,000  miles 
larger  than  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
twice  as  large  as  Alaska. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  mak- 
ing of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
constitute  one  of  the  strange  and  fascinat- 
ing episodes  which  abound  in  American  his- 
tory. The  American  agent  who  negotiated 
(See  VOTES,  page  32) 
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(Continued  from  page  14 j 

They  object  to  teaching  our  youth  thai  the 
American  revolutionists  had  patriotic  mo- 
tives, that  Washington  was  a  gentleman,  that 
Lincoln  was  an  honest  man.  They  would 
have  us  believe  that  our  development  was 
due  to  abundant  natural  resources  com- 
bined with  dumb  luck  and  that  our  one 
best  bet  now  is  to  discard  our  nationalism 
and  submerge  ourselves  in  an  international 
super-state  in  which  they,  somehow  or  oth- 
er, hope  to  play  a  more  important  and 
profitable  part  than  up  to  now  ha-  been 
accorded  them. 

Ami  what  to  them  is  propaganda?  They 
find  it  in  the  stirring  speeches  of  Patrick 
Henry;  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
with  its  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident";  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,, 
attached  to  our  balanced  Constitu- 
tion; in  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, and  in  the  First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which 
says: 

"I  know  indeed  that  some  honest 
men  fear  that  a  republican  govern- 
ment cannot  be  strong;  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  not  strong  enough;  but 
would  the  honest  patriot  in  the  full 
tide  of  successful  experiment  aban- 
don a  government  which  has  so  fat- 
kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theo- 
retic and  visionary  fear  that  the  gov- 
ernment, the  world's  best  hope,  may 
by  possibility  want  energy  to  preserve 
itself?  I  trust  not.  I  believe  this, 
on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  gov- 
ernment on  earth." 

They  dismiss  as  propaganda,  too. 
those  immortal  words  of  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg:  '"that  this  nation  under 
God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom—and that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

HPHERE  i3  the  sort  of  propaganda 
-*-  which  our  so-called  internation- 
alists do  not  like  in  our  history. 
Strange  that,  too,  many  of  them  do 
not  object  to  the  avalanche  of  propa- 
ganda of  Marx  or  Nietzsche,  but  have 
even  defended  their  propagation  in 
our  schools  and  universities  under  the  pre- 
tense of  preserving  "democratic  rights  of 
free  teaching."  Personally  we  prefer  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  "Das  Kapital"  and  the 
Gettysburg  Address  to  the  Communist 
Manifesto  or  to  the  mouthings  about  the 
supremacy  of  the  state  or  the  superman. 

The  picture  today  is  admittedly  a  sorry 
one,  with  so  few  of  our  college  undergrad- 
uates getting  an  adequate  course  in  Ameri- 
can history.  For  example,  this  is  the  day 
of  the  young  college  graduate  in  Washing- 
ton and  thousands  of  them  have  flocked  to 
the  Capital  during  the  past  few  years  to 
take  up  jobs  with  the  government  of  which 
they  have  been  told  so  little  in  their  years 
of  education.  So,  under  present  conditions, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  these  young  serv- 
ants of  the  people  may  take  up  their  fed- 
eral work  without  more  than  a  cursory 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

However,  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  the 


John  Clark  Rid  path.  One  oj  Ann 
Popular  Historians 


History' 


ment  may  tend  to  confirm  the  Nazi 
taunt  that  the  fire  of  democratic 
enthusiasm  has  burned  out."  He  add- 
ed that  it  is  an  "evil  sign  for  free- 
dom everywhere"  that  our  youth  are 
being  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
experiment  which  constitutes  Amer- 
ica's chief  contribution  to  mankind. 
Moreover,  he  added,  with  force  and 
truth: 

"Historical  teaching  to  those  rela- 
tively few  youth  who  have  the  op- 
portunities of  formal  education  is  the 
more  important  because  our  popula- 
tion includes  so  many  older  aliens 
and  foreign  born  citizens  who  have 
so  little  opportunity  to  learn  the  tra- 
dition and  romance  of  American  free 
government,  though  often  they  strive 
more  earnestly  to  comprehend  our 
institutions  than  native  born  Ameri- 
cans." No  wonder  that  youth  took 
up  alien  ideologies,  he  declared,  when 
our  most  influential  classes  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  saga  of  democracy. 

The  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Waller  P.  Armstrong,  in 
the  same  meeting,  warmly  backed  the 
views  of  Justice  Jackson.  He  de- 
clared it  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
association  to  help  give  our  people 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  na- 
tion's history  and  achievements.  He 


cloud.    The  publication  of  the  New  York  said: 

Times  survey  mentioned  above  has  caused  "We  shall  do  this  not  for  the  purpose  of 
considerable  reaction  and  it  is  apparent  that   exciting  patriotic  fervor,  but  with  the  rea 


the  American  people  are  going  to  awaken. 
Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  Federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  recommends  that  all 
students  take  a  social  studies  sequence  dur- 
ing their  high  school  and  college  careers  and 
that  this  course  include  American  history, 
geography,  economics  and  government.  "If 
that  were  done,  students  would  know  more 
about  their  own  country  than  they  know 
now,"  the  Commissioner  has  recently  stated. 

In  an  address  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, meeting  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
recently,  Robert  H.  Jackson,  Associate  Jus 


soned  belief  that  an  accurate  knowledge 
and  realistic  consideration  of  our  own  his- 
tory is  the  best  argument  that  can  be  made 
that,  with  all  our  faults  and  shortcomings, 
we  have  yet  done  more  than  any  other  to 
make  safe  liberty  under  law. 

"I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  in  twenty- 
two  states  no  public  school  instruction  in 
American  history  is  required.  Even  in  the 
twenty-six  states  where  the  requirement 
exists  it  is  often  vague  and  unexacting.  In 
the  colleges  the  situation  no  better. 
"The  American   Bar   Association  pro- 


tice  of'  the  Supreme  Court,  deplored  the  poses  to  do  something  about  this.    It  will 

meager  amount  of  history  study  in  our  formulate  and  seek  to  have  adopted  in  the 

schools.   In  part  he  warned:  various  states,  legislation  which,  so  far  as 

"This  apathy  of  our  intellectuals  toward  possible,  will  remedy  the  situation  in  edu- 

the  dramatic  struggle  on  this  continent  to  cational   institutions.     It   will   not  stop 

work  out  a  formula  that  would  reconcile  there.  By  a  national  program  of  adult  ed- 
individual  freedom  with  effective  govern-  (See  HISTORY ,  page  31 ) 


ucation  it  proposes  to  bring  the  facts  home 
to  those  who  have  passed  from  or  who 
have  never  entered  the  doors  of  any  school 
or  college." 

"Bringing  the  facts  home"  has  been  one 
of  the  National  Republic's  policies  and  a 
part  of  its  program  from  its  inception,  it 
is  pleased  to  learn  that  other  influential 
and  public  spirited  organizations  such  as 
the  American  Bar  Association  are  to  follow 
this  course,  and  furthermore  will  seek  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Itus 
effort  deserves  the  support  of  every  patri- 
otic minded  American  citizen  who  realizes, 
as  we  all  should,  that  the  teaching  of  our 
history  is  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  our  educational  institutions.    I  he 
present  deplorable  situation  must  be  reme- 
died and  as  the  New  York  Times  states 
editorially  in  commenting  on  its  survey,  a 
problem  arises  that  demands  the  careful 
attention  of  all  serious  minded  citizens  and 
educators.    The  condition  would  be  unde- 
sirable at  any  time;  today,  when  our  dem- 
ocratic heritage  is  threatened  the  need  for 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  American 
way  of  life  becomes  even  more  acute. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  we  give  the  situa- 
tion serious  attention,  and  furthermore  in- 
stant action.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our 
state  legislators  and  other  leaders  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  danger  that  exists.  We 
have  all  long  known  that  experience  is  the 
best  teacher.  No  man  learns  elsewhere  so 
clearly  and  thoroughly  as  he  learns  through 
experience.  History  is  the  record  of  the 
experience,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a 
nation.  Let  us  see  to  it  therefore  that  our 
youth  are  given  the  opportunity  to  learn 
through  the  collective  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them.  In  no  way 
other  than  studying  the  past  can  they  learn 
so  well  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  of  the 
future. 
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